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THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


IT is to be hoped that Mr. Churchill’s invitation to General de Gaulle 
to come to London for discussions may provide a solution to the present 
impasse in relations between the French Committee in Algiers and their 
British and U.S. Allies. The immediate matter for discussion hinges on 
the arrangements for the Allied invasion of metropolitan France and 
for the administration of French territory as it is liberated. These 
arrangements have recently been held up by the restriction placed on 
communication between the Committee in Algiers and their representa- 
tives in London by the ban on the use of secret cyphers. This lack of 
proper, private consultation caused Mr. le Troquer, the French Com- 
missioner for the Administration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories, 
to delay his departure from Algiers for discussions in London, in the 
hope that the ban might be lifted for the French, as for the Americans 
and Russians. Suggestions that the difficulty should be circumvented 
by the French sending delegates to London fully empowered to conclude 
an agreement, with only the broadest reference to Algiers, did not prove 
satisfactory, but General de Gaulle, as a soldier as well as a statesman, 
will be well qualified to negotiate an agreement on the administration of 
the liberated territories behind the invading Allied armies. 

This question of administering the liberated territories is only part 
of a much larger issue between the French Committee and their Allies, 
namely, that of the general status of the Committee and its recognition 
as the provisional Government of the French people. In regard to this 
question the various United Nations, and particularly the three main 
Powers, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., have adopted 
somewhat different policies, though support of the Free French move- 
ment in general has been common to them all. In August, 1940 the 
British Government signed an agreement with General de Gaulle 
recognizing the Free French movement in London and promising it help 
in money and equipment for raising a military force to be used against 
the common enemy. At that time, however, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
were still neutrals, and therefore maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Vichy Government. In the case of the U.S.S.R. Vichy broke off 
diplomatic relations a week after the German attack on Russia, but 
this was not followed by a corresponding Russian recognition of the 
Free French movement until August, 1943, when the Russian represent- 
ative formerly in Vichy was transferred to Algiers. The U.S. State 
Department maintained relations with Vichy throughout 1941 and 
most of 1942, and it was Laval who finally broke them off on Nov. 8, 
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1942. At the same time lend-lease supplies were being sent to the Fre 
French forces in Africa, but only in April, 1942 was an American Cop. 
sulate-General established at Brazzaville. U.S. supplies were for long 
sent simultaneously to the Free French in Equatorial Africa and to the 
Vichy authorities in North Africa, and when the Allied forces landed in 
North Africa in Nov. 1942 it was with Admiral Darlan and not the Free 
French authorities that the Allied C.-in-C. came to terms. 

The anomalies of this record have been enhanced by the development 
in authority and capacity which has taken place within the Free French 
movement itself. By the end of 1940 the Free French in London had 
become the representative authority of much of the French African 
Empire, namely Chad, French Equatorial Africa and-the Cameroons, 
and of many of the French colonies in the Pacific. An Imperial Defence 
Council was established at Brazzaville in Oct. 1940 to wield “‘the powers 
of a war government”’ over all French territories still at war, and the 
Free French movement found itself the political as well as the military 
representative of Fighting France. General de Gaulle announced at 
Brazzaville that: ‘‘As long as the French Government and a represen- 
tation of the French people do not exist normally and independently 
from the enemy, powers formerly performed by the Chief of State and 
by the Council of Ministers will be exercised by the leader of the Free 
French Forces, assisted by the Council of Defence, and these powers 
will be enforced in consonance with the laws existing in France on 
June 23, 1940.”’ 

On Sept. 23, 1941 new bodies were established in London, a Free 
French National Committee and a National Advisory Council, the 
latter drawn from French organizations all over the world which sup- 
ported the Free French movement and were able freely to express 
their feelings. The National Committee then began to assume certain 
governmental functions, and its members undertook functions similar 
to those of Ministers of Government Departments. The provisional 
character of this de facto government was, however, always stressed; 
the authority of Vichy and that Government’s violations of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the Republic were completely denied, but the 
ordinance creating the Committee made it plain that all its decisions 
must be ultimately submitted for ratification by the French people 
themselves. 

The break-up of Vichy authority in French North Africa created an 
anomalous situation for the National Committee.. Both the armistice 
and the earliest arrangements for a transfer of North Africa from 
Vichy control were made not with the National Committee but with 
the former Vichy authorities, most notably Admiral Darlan. His 
assassination brought no end to this ambiguous situation, for General 
Giraud was then elected by the Imperial Council in North Africa to be 
High Commissioner. The emergence of two Free French authorities, 
one in London and one in Algiers, could only result in confusion in the 
minds of all fighting Frenchmen, and from the time of Admiral Darlans 
assassination General de Gaulle urged that he and General Giraud 
should meet and come to some agreement in order to establish one 
single French authority as a focal point for all French loyalty. In 
actual fact there were two régimes in existence even in North Africa, 
that of Gen. Giraud and the Imperial Council, and that of the local 
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jministrations still under Vichy officials. During the Casablanca Con- 
rence Generals Giraud and de Gaulle met and issued a joint statement 
nnouncing their agreement on the aim of unity to be achieved, but no 
oser contact was established. Not until the middle of January 1943 
rere the many supporters of General de Gaulle in North Africa released 
om their imprisonment under the Vichy régime, and only on Feb. 25 
as the ban on the de Gaullist newspaper Combat lifted. General 
iraud proceeded, as High Commissioner, to repudiate in a declaration 

March 14, 1943 all Vichy legislation promulgated in North Africa 


he British and U.S. Governments had accorded only provisional de 
uto recognition to the existing régime in North Africa, but he made it 
ear that no fuller recognition would be granted to any government 
et up after agreement between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. Six 
months passed, however, before any such agreement was reached. The 
lelay hinged largely on the question which is still uppermost in French 
litics, namely, that of the general status and functions of the Commit- 
ee. The exchange of memoranda between the French authorities in 
ondon and in Algiers revealed a fundamental difference of viewpoint 
ith regard to this question. The National Committee in London, as 
thown in a memorandum forwarded to General Giraud on Feb. 23, 
avoured the establishment of a single French authority to co-ordinate 
ll French resistance both inside and outside metropolitan France. 
[his authority was to continue to exist in General de Gaulle and the 
ational Committee, as it had done since June, 1940, and North and 
est Africa were to agree to their incorporation under the authority 
{Fighting France, with a consequent enlarging of the National Com- 
mittee. Pending the total liberation of France it was suggested that, 
ps soon as a provisional central authority had been constituted for 
Fighting France, a consultative council of French resistance, to give 
pression so far as possible to the opinion of the French people, should 
be established by its side. 
In contrast to this was General Giraud’s memorandum of April | to 
eneral de Gaulle. This suggested the setting up of a “French Council 
for Overseas Territories’’ to manage France’s share in the war, until 
it eventually handed over its powers to a provisional Government to 
instituted in accordance with French law. This Council, to be com- 
posed of governors, residents-general, and commissioners in the over- 
sas territories, assisted by an Executive Committee, was to control 
all French overseas territories and also maintain contact with occupied 
France and aid and co-ordinate resistance. It would be recognized by 
the Allies as the guardian of French interests, would form and equip a 
single army to take part in Allied operations, and would ensure the 
participation of the French Command in the work of an inter-Allied 
General Staff. But there was absolutely no question of the Council 
ving regarded as a provisional French Govérnment, and General 
Giraud stipulated that as France was freed the procedure provided for 
der the Third Republic by the Loi Trévéneux of 1872 should be 
voked in order to appoint a provisional Government. The National 
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Committee objected that the central authority which was to direct ¢) 
war effort of France must act not only in the name and on behalf of 
Empire but of the whole nation, and that it and not the milit, 
authority should delegate prefectural and police authority in metr 
politan France as it was liberated. Therefore this central authority 
should have the role of a governmental organization and its membe 
should have provisionally the individual and collective functio 
normally exercised by Ministers, and should be distinguished frog 
executive administrative officials such as governors, residents-general 
etc. Moreover, it was insisted that the C.-in-C: should be subordinated 
to the central authority and should not be part of it, as this would bs 
contrary to the law of 1938 bearing on the organization of the nation iy 
time of war. A subsequent letter in May from General Giraud ty 
General de Gaulle suggested the immediate formation of a centr 
executive committee, under their alternate presidency, for a limited 
duration and with collective responsibility, to be the central powe 
governing all matters hitherto dealt with by the National Committe 
in London and the civil and military C.-in-C. in Algiers. A national 
consultative council, for the expression of the opinion of Free France, 
and a committee of resistance inside France were also to be organized. 
He stressed, however, that it must not be forgotten that this authority 
would be held from a de facto situation and could not be a French 
Government; it must solemnly make known to the French people that 
it would hand over its powers to a provisional Government, to be 
constituted according to the Loi Trévéneux, as soon as possible. 

This fundamental difference of outlook coloured the whole relation- 
ship between the two Generals; it was inevitable that one point of view 
should ultimately override the other, and the retirement of General 
Giraud in April, 1944 constituted a final triumph for the opposite 
principle in French affairs. On May 30, 1943, after considerable delays, 
General de Gaulle arrived in Algiers with MM. André Philip and 
Massigli, and on June 3 the French Committee for National Liberation 
was formed with Generals Giraud and de Gaulle as Chairmen to con- 
stitute a French central power with authority over all free French 
territories and all French forces. It was agreed between the two 
Generals that the Committee would hand over its powers to a prv- 
visional Government, to be constituted according to the laws of the 
French Republic, as soon as the liberation of France permitted and not 
later than the time of her total liberation. The Committee was to 
pursue, in close cooperation with all the Allies, the common fight until 
victory had been achieved, and it was to take a solemn oath to 
establish all French liberties, the laws of the French Republic, and the 
republican form of Government and to destroy the arbitrary power and 
personal leadership at present inflicted on France. 

Portfolios were then distributed among the members of the Com- 
mittee fulfilling virtually ministerial functions. It was agreed that 
General Giraud should temporarily combine the office of C.-in-C. with 
a place on the Committee, but this situation was never satisfactory. 
After various adaptations, the position was somewhat rationalized by 
the appointment on July 31 of General Giraud as C.-in-C. of all the 
French armed forces, with General de Gaulle as President of a newly 
formed Committee of National Defence, Finally, on Nov. 9, however, 
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onerals Giraud, Georges, Legentilhomme, and two other members 
resigned from the Committee of National Liberation, and the principle 
of the subordination of the military to the civil power was finally 
sstablished. 

A completely reorganized Committe was then established as “the 
only existing central French authority’, to carry on the French war 
effort and to prepare for the liberation of France. By its side was set . 
upat the beginning of November a Consultative Assembly, representing 
as widely as possible French national opinion from both inside and out- 
side France, and functioning on Parliamentary lines. Though it was not 
practicable to hold elections throughout the Empire in time of war, the 
Consultative Assembly was recruited by means of consetls généraux 
and the municipal councils, and provided for the Committee a very 
useful channel for advice and criticism, representative of many aspects 
of French opinion. In his statement to the press in Algiers on Nov. 10 
General de Gaulle made it clear that he expected the Committee to 
organize civil administration in liberated France and that he visualized 
it as in fact the Government which would lay the foundations of the 
Fourth Republic. Indeed, in winding up the debate of the Consultative 
Assembly on Nov. 24, he declared the Committee to be “‘in fact the 
Government of the French Republic’. 

By the end of 1943 the French Committee had indeed progressed a 
long way towards the stature and authority of a Government. With 
considerable military power and economic resources at its command and 
as the sole political authority over most of the French Empire its claim 
to be recognized by its Allies as the provisional Government of France 
had been much enhanced. Moreover, the Council of Resistance, which 
was established inside France in May, 1943 composed of delegates from 
the eight main underground organizations, had throughout urged and 
supported the establishment of a single central authority for all fighting 
France, and provided more and more concrete evidence of support for 
the authority of the Committee. Forty of the original eighty-four mem- 
bers of the Consultative Assembly represented resistance organizations 
inside France, and ever closer contact and co-ordination were estab- 
lished between the Committee and those resisting inside the country. 

With this support for the Committee, many French organizations 
insisted that the Committee should be accorded full recognition as an 
equal by its allies. But the Allies were slow to determine the degree of 
recognition to be accorded to the new Committee. On June 8 and July 1, 
1943, Mr. Churchill made statements welcoming the establishment of 
the Committee as the sole authority over all Frenchmen seeking to free 
France and declaring that the British Government’s dealings, financial 
and otherwise, would henceforth be with the Committee as a whole. 
On August 26 the British Government issued a Memorandum recog- 
nizing the Committee ‘“‘as administering those French oversea terri- 
tories which acknowledge its authority, as having assumed the functions 
of the former French National Committee in respect of territories in 
the Levant”, and as “the body qualified to ensure the conduct of the 
French effort in the war within the framework of inter-allied co- 
operation”. While sympathizing with its desire to be regarded “‘as 
the body qualified to ensure the administration and defence of all 
French interests” the British Government reserved the right to consider 
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“the practical application of this principle in particular cases as they 
arise’, and insisted on the understanding that it should be left to thg 
French people themselves to settle their own Constitution and establis) 
their own Government after they had been freed. President Rooseyelj 





made a similar statement at the same time, recognizing the Committed 
as administering those French territories which acknowledged it 
. authority, but adding that this in no way meant recognition as the 
Government of France or of the French Empire. Both statements 
amounted, as the British and U.S. representatives in Algiers had insisted 
they would, to de facto recognition of an effective administration wit 
which the Allies could deal; the question of recognition as the pro 
visional Government of France was not raised. The British and US. 
Governments, indeed, and particularly the latter, were considerably 
hampered in their relations with the French Committee by the Darlan 
Clark agreement, which had completely by-passed the Committee. 
The Russians, on the other hand, recognized the Committee in August 
1943 “‘as representing the State interests of the French Republic” and 
transferred their former representative in Vichy to Algiers. Throughout 
the history of the Committee Russia showed greater willingness than 
the other two Great Powers to grant it full recognition, and during May, 
1944 they announced that they had taken note of the Consultative 
Assembly’s resolution of the middle of May calling the Committee the 
“Provisional Government of the French Republic’, and were prepared 
to accept this situation. The British and U.S. Governments, on the 
other hand, have been prepared to extend all military and financial aid 
to the Committee, and to conclude lend-lease and financial agreements 
with it, but, as Mr. Churchill explained in Parliament on May 24, they 
have delayed granting it full recognition as the Government or pro- 
visional Government of France because they could not be sure that it 
had the full support of the majority of the French people. 

Since August, 1943, therefore, the diplomatic situation has remained 
ambiguous and has caused increasing resentment among the supporters 
of the Committee. The absence of a French representative at the 
Moscow Conference, for instance, occasioned considerable disappoint- 
ment in French circles. In the meantime, the authority of the Con- 
mittee has been growing, backed by an increasingly active and effective 
Consultative Assembly which provided a channel for the expression of 
the opinions of underground France. The inclusion of two Communist 
deputies in the Committee in April and the reorganization of the High 
Command to entrust the Committee with authority over all the armed 
forces considerably increased its authority. Moreover, by declaring 
himself Chief of the Armed Forces General de Gaulle staked a claim for 
his Committee to be the provisional Government of France, and for 
himself as head of that Government to inherit the constitutional 
authority of the head of the French State as chief of the Armed Forces 
in time of emergency. 

The Committee’s claim to recognition as the provisional Government 
of France has reached a head now with regard to the arrangements t0 
be made for administering the liberated areas of France. At the be 
ginning of May the Allied Governments concluded agreements with the 
Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian Governments regarding arrangements 
for the administration of their liberated territories, but no such 
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prangement has yet been reached with the French. The French 
wuthorities in Algiers have themselves worked out, after considerable 
onsultation with the Consultative Assembly, a scheme for the re- 
stablishment of civilian and military authorities to operate in France 

mediately the Allied landings-take place, and details of this plan 
vere forwarded to the British, U.S., and Soviet Government on March 
kh), The scheme provides for the appointment of a delegate of the 

ommittee to head an administration representing the civil commis- 
kioners concerned, and one general as “‘military delegate’ representing 
the C.-in-C. These two are to act for the National Committee until it 
an itself take over the government. Liberated territory is to be divided 
into forward and rear zones, and the Committee’s delegate is to be 
esponsible for restoring civil and economic life in both zones, while the 
military delegate is to act as liaison between the Allies and the French 

ommand and local resistance movements. As part of this plan M. le 

roquer Was appointed at the beginning of April Delegate for the 
\dministration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories, but to become 
elective the whole plan needs Allied consent, which is still withheld. 
(n April 9 Mr. Hull so far departed from the former U.S. view that the 
\llied C.-in-C. should appoint and supervise all civil administration in 
iberated France as to admit that civil authority in France should be 
exercised by Frenchmen; therefore his Government was disposed to see 
he French Committee exercise leadership to establish law and order 
under the supervision of the Allied C.-in-C., since the Committee had 
given assurances that it did not propose to perpetuate its authority, but 
to allow the French people at the earliest possible date to exercise their 
own sovereign will. He stipulated, however, that the Committee was 
not the Government of France and could not be recognized as such. 
Earlier, in March, he had reassured the French by categorically denying 
that his Government had any intention of dealing with the Vichy 
régime when France was liberated. At the beginning of May Mr. Eden 
tonfirmed the British Government’s full agreement with Mr. Hull’s 
statements, and declared that they recognized the French Committee as 
the only authority with whom the Allies could deal, since they had no 
intention of dealing with Vichy in any circumstances. In his speech in 
Parliament on May 25 he went further, and said they had not the 
kast intention to inflict an Amgot upon France, adding, “Be Amgot 
good or ill, it has no connection with France, or with any of the Allied 
countries when they are liberated’’. 

These declarations on the part of the British and U.S. Governments 
appeared to herald an early agreement with the French Committee on 
the administration of liberated France, but no such development has 
yet taken place. Conversations were opened in London between the 
Allied C.-in-C. and General Koenig, the Committee’s military delegate 
or the liberated territories. But the French authorities fear that the 
Allied Governments are still unwilling to recognize the Committee’s 
ull authority in France and still insist that the Allied C.-in-C. should 
be left free to choose French civil administrators from men approved by 
the Committee or from groups which might emerge after the landing; in 
short, that a French Amgot should be brought in to administer the 
liberated areas. The attitude of the U.S. Government has caused 
particular disappointment to the French National Committee, who have 
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always suspected that the U.S. representative in Algiers may sj 
retain traces of his former contacts with the Vichy régime; moreover 
they resent the fact that the U.S. Government is still hampered by t 
Darlan-Clark agreement, which they can hardly recognize in th 
name of France. U.S. support was always particularly strong {or 
General Giraud and his conception of the French Committee as , 
purely provisional administrative body, controlling the Empire, with 
no political authority in France itself, and it would seem that US. 
hesitation to recognize any fuller authority for the French Committee 
is based on their preference for this conception. 

The British and U.S. Governments have now, however, admitted 
that civil administration in liberated France must be organized by 
Frenchmen themselves, particularly in view of the revolutionary surge 
against the old régime which is undoubtedly sweeping through French 
circles. The Allies’ hesitation to appear, by recognizing the Committee 
as the provisional Government of France, to be imposing a Govem- 
ment from outside upon the French people can well be understood: but 
in any case, the question at present at issue between the French and 
their Allies does not entail the recognition of the Committee as the 
Government of France after liberation; the Committee itself in its pro- 
posals for the rebuilding of the Constitution has promised that the 
French people themselves shall choose their own Government and form 
a Constitution when the time comes. Present agreement hinges merely 
on the question of French provisional government during the libera- 
tion. The effective resistance movements inside France have al! mani- 


fested their support for the Committee, and through their representatives 
in the Consultative Assembly have sponsored that body’s declaration 
of the Committee on May 4 as the provisional French Government. It 
might well seem, therefore, that such support from the resistance 
groups inside France is stronger proof of the acceptability of the Com- 
mittee as the provisional Government of France than any legal 
continuity could be. 


C. M. C. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


I—TueE BACKGROUND 


THE publication of the White Paper Cmd. 6527 on.Employment 
Policy marks an epoch in the development not only of British internal 
economic policy, but of the objectives of economic policy generally. 
It is therefore appropriate at the present time to glance at the way i0 
which employment has come to fill the centre of the economic stage, 
and to consider very briefly the changes in emphasis—especially 
regard to international economic policy—which its doing so has brought 
about. 

There can, in the first place, be no doubt of two things—that un- 
employment was overwhelmingly the greatest economic preoccupation 
of the generation between the wars, and that the great emphasis put 
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upon it in discussion was relatively new. The word itself was coined in 
the twentieth century. This does not mean, of course, that unemploy- 
ment is anew phenomenon, or that it had entirely escaped notice before 
1914, or before 1900. There were plenty of complaints of unemployment 
in the eighteenth century, and earlier; by the early nineteenth century 
and, indeed, sporadically, before that time) there was an awareness on 
the part of some writers that widespread unemployment was a disease 
or which public works, not necessarily highly useful in themselves, 
might be a justifiable remedy. The development of economic thought 
especially of British economic thought, which led the world) in the nine- 
teenth century generally, however, took other directions. One reason 
or this was, doubtless, that British attention was concentrated largely 
on the creation of a sound banking system—a system capable of retain- 
ing the confidence of the public in its liquidity. Until about the middle 
of the century booms in the United Kingdom generally went on until 
the banks were in a technically unsound position, incapable of meeting 
the “run’’ on their resources which followed as soon as this was realized; 
consequently, the unemployment which followed the break of the boom 
was looked upon as a consequence of a purely financial crisis, and it was 
thought that the creation of a reserve of liquidity and the imposition 
of a sound credit policy on the banks by the agency of the central bank 
would solve the problem. The second reason why this line of thought 
could reasonably be followed was, probably, that, in spite of recurrent 
“crises’’ and sharp subsequent depressions, economic activity in the 
middle part of the century was remarkably buoyant. Railway-building 
at home and the enormous expansion of the market for textiles, wrought 
iron, etc. abroad were the mainsprings of an expansion which was 
essentially the adaptation of economic life to the possibilities inherent 
in the steam-engine and some other inventions—the exploitation of 
these being, as yet, largely in British hands. Thus, there was no question 
of long-continued stagnation in Britain, or, indeed, in any other of the 
principal countries. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first decade of this 
one witnessed the growth of a somewhat different attitude to unem- 
ployment. In the later ’70s and the ’80s there was a feeling in Britain 
that industry had fallen on evil days. The somewhat elusive nature of 
this “Great Depression”’ cannot be discussed here; the relevant point is 
simply that awareness of general economic depression (as distinct from 
financial crisis and its aftermath) as a source of social evils began to 
penetrate the public mind. At the same time, unemployment in its 
industrial form began to be experienced as the “aristocratic disease of 
modern States’’ in the rapidly industrializing countries of continental 
Europe and North America, and slumps due to causes originating there 
began to penetrate to the United Kingdom, formerly virtnally the 
fountainhead of changes in industrial activity. Britain’s greatly 
increased rate of foreign lending, too, together with the increasing 
pressure of foreign competition, meant that, in this period, the relation 
between external economic policy and economic activity received 
growing attention. Finally, the social conscience (as sanitation, hours 
of work, and other aspects of the “conditions of the people question”’ 
were disposed of for the time being), eventually lighted upon 
involuntary unemployment as a social problem worthy of attention in 
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its own right, so that by 1914 the first stage in the evolution of th 
modern attitude may be said to have been reached—in Britain, at aij 
events. 

By this time, unemployment had been to some extent analysed, 
“Casual” idleness due to the rapid and irregular fluctuation of work i 
docks etc., seasonal variations in employment in many trades, “tech. 
nological” unemployment due to the decline of particular industries 
and “‘cyclical’’ unemployment due to the surprisingly regular variations 
in economic activity as a whole over recurring periods of six to eleven 
years, were distinguished, and means of mitigating them discussed, 
The employment exchange, unemployment insurance, and certain 
reforms in methods of hiring dock labour were the pioneer measures by 
which the United Kingdom set an example in public policy since s 
widely followed. The largest, quantitatively, of all the courses of unem- 
ployment which were distinguished, however — the trade cycle —wasstill 
regarded asa mystery. The old concentration of attention on financial 
crises had given place largely to concern with the fluctuation of activity 
employment, and prices as a whole — partly because financial crises 
(in the sense of acute shortages of liquidity) had become much rarer— 
but the explanations advanced for this fluctuation did not constitute a 
coherent body of theory. 

It can hardly be said that the first decade after 1919 brought about 
any fundamental change in this position, though in it the seeds of sub- 
sequent changes in thought were sown. The enormous temporary 
dislocations which characterized it everywhere and the more permanent 
increase in the level of unemployment in the United Kingdom, as con- 
pared with before 1914, necessitated great extensions of the machinery 
of insurance and relief, and sharpened the general awareness of unem- 
ployment as a social and economic problem. There was much more 
theorizing about the trade cycle, though (probably because the subject 
was still thought of as lying somewhat off the main track of economic 
enquiry) no general agreement about it was reached by economists— 
even by economists of the same academic generation. In general, 
however, it was thought of as a fluctuation of activity about a fairly 
satisfactory average level, at which it should be the object of policy to 
stabilize it; the danger of a long period of low activity (unless brought 
about by abnormal extraneous causes, such as war) and the possibility 
of keeping employment permanently at the levels reached in booms 
were alike disregarded. There was, indeed, still no coherent theory con- 
cerning the level of economic activity as such, except that implicit in 
the “‘classical’’ doctrines. These did not allow for involuntary unemploy- 
ment except as a product of ‘‘friction’’—of imperfections in the working 
of the economy, which they did not systematically discuss. 

The catalyst which brought about the necessary cohesion between 
the somewhat scattered speculations on the theory of economic depres- 
sion and joined this theory to the main body of economic doctrine was, 
of course, the depression after 1929, which destroyed alike the illusion 
in Britain (and some other parts of Europe) that all troubles would be 
solved by a return to the conditions of pre-1914, and the illusion in the 
United States that a basis for permanent prosperity had been attained. 
Like all other serious depressions, it engendered an enormous public 
demand for guidance from the economists, and, in general, the hungry 
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sheep looked up and were not fed—or, at least, not at once. Before the 
guidance demanded could be provided two developments had to take 
place first, ideas had to be cleared about the nature of the dynamic 
srocess by which the level of economic activity changes, and, secondly, 
, new theory had to be developed to explain the equilibrium level of 
economic activity without the assumptions which made it necessarily 
correspond (apart from “‘friction’’) to full employment. 

The process of change in the level of activity had come in for some 
earlier attention, and was the first of these points to be discussed; 
economic controversy throughout the depression was largely concerned 
with the monetary aspect of the matter, and much energy was dissipated 
in a fruitless search for criteria of monetary policy which would ensure 
that money should be “‘neutral’’ in the sense that it would not, in itself, 
promote either increases or decreases in activity. (It was not until 
recovery from the depression was almost complete that it came to be 
understood why money can never be “‘neutral’’ in this sense.) The key 
discovery, however—the discovery of how most usefully to analyse the 
changes in income which occur when purchasing-power is injected into 
(or taken out of) an economy without a corresponding change in the 
amount of consumers’ goods for it to be spent on—was made as early 
as 1931, and gradually worked its way into the body of economic 
thought in the succeeding years. 

The new theory of how the level of activity is determined—the first 
comprehensive theory to explain how an economy can be in equilibrium 
(and can therefore remain indefinitely) with a burden of involuntary 
unemployment not ascribable to purely “‘frictional’’ causes— was 
propounded only in 1936. Since it constituted one of the biggest breaks 
with tradition in the history of economic doctrine the process of 
‘digesting’ it into the general body of economic teaching and thought 
has been a relatively long one, and the fields of discussion and research 
which it opened up were only very partially explored by the beginning 
of the war. Nevertheless, it can be said that, by 1939, economists were 
equipped with a reasonably efficient set of tools for practical work in the 
field of policy directed to the maintenance of full employment. 

Action in this field could not, of course, wait the better part of a decade 
for theory to provide it with an adequate analytical apparatus, nor were 
the practical measures which were taken without the help of such an 
apparatus by any means all misconceived. What was required to increase 
employment in a depressed country was, indeed, what appeared to the 
unsophisticated observer to be required—the spending of more money, 
either on consumption or on new capital investment. The attempts to 
encourage private individuals to spend more were not always successful, 
because overwhelmingly the most important factor inducing entre- 
preneurs to extend or curtail their activity is the prospective amount of 
business—factors which Governments can influence, such as the rate of 
interest, are important ceteris paribus in ordinary circumstances, but 
often cannot overcome the gloomy state of expectations which rules in 
times of depression. Again, Government spending itself sometimes 
failed to secure the desired results, because private enterprise was 
alarmed at such a policy (fearing public competition in what it regarded 
as its own province, or anticipating national economic disaster as the 
result of so unorthodox a policy) and reduced its own activity as a result. 
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Where the State had sufficient power and determination to enlarge th 
scale of its policy as much as was required, and to take the action 
needed to prevent the obvious leakages which reduced the effectiveness 
of its spending (such as flights of capital or large surpluses of imports} 
it could not fail to be successful in raising the level of activity; wher 
private enterprise had confidence in its ultimate success in doing so and 
approved of its general objectives (as was the case in Germany) its suc. 
cess was easy. Where, on the other hand, it lacked the determination or 
the support (as in France and, to a smaller extent, in the United States) 
its success was at best partial. The absence of sound guidance from 
accepted economic doctrine was thus felt most in the democratic coun. 
tries where Governments depended on the co-operation of the public— 
a public which was, in fact, not merely uninstructed, but positively 
misled by doctrines applicable in a period when there was imminent 
danger of inflationary booms (a danger more common before economic 
techniques had reached their modern standard), but quite irrelevant 
in a depression. 

Moreover, the lack of theoretical guidance was responsible for the 
adoption of some policies which had little or had no tendency to induce 
recovery. Deflationary policies, indeed, were undertaken deliberately 
in many countries in the knowledge that they would deepen depression 
in the short run, but in the gloomy belief that only so could confidence 
be eventually restored. There were also, however, supposedly expansion- 
ary policies which were based esentially on error, such as the measures 
to raise the prices of particular commodities, thought to have been 
disproportionately depressed, which characterized the early stages of 


the New Deal in the United States, and the shortening of the working | 


day which was a feature of the Blum Experiment in France; while the 
effects of raising money wage-rates (a further feature of both these 
recovery programmes) could never have been so substantial as was hoped. 
Again, even where policies were well conceived, there was frequently 
gross misconception (in the public mind, at least) about the part which 
their scale enabled them to play in bringing about recovery. Sweden 
instituted in 1933 the excellent device of a capital account budget to be 
balanced over the trade-cycle rather than the year, which has received 
well-deserved praise and the sincere flattery of imitation; but the part 
which this policy played in bringing about Swedish recovery has been 
grossly exaggerated (the change in the Swedish foreign trade balance, 
attributable to British and German recovery, was several times as large 
as the largest budget deficit Sweden had in the depression period), and 
false ideas of the magnitude of the budget deficits needed to stimulate 
an economy have resulted. 

These examples may serve to show how practice preceded theory, 
and suffered for the lack of it, in the pre-war decade. No doubt the ill 
success of many of the experiments in recovery which were made dam- 
aged the prospects of more enlightened policy with the same object in 
the future, but it is nevertheless true that, in most countries, the demand 
for measures to promote full employment has increased. Even if the 
experience of many countries with deliberate recovery programmes 
in the 1930s was unfortunate, that experience did nothing to restore 
belief in the capacity of the existing economic systems (whatever they 
were) to produce reasonably full employment without some deliberate 
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assistance from public policy; moreover, the lessons of (for instance) the 
German and Russian testimony to the possibility of securing full em- 
ployment in rigidly-controlled economies was not lost even on peoples 
with no intention of submitting to State controls of anything like the 
German or Russian rigidity. Finally, the experience of war (with its 
py-product full employment) coming within a decade of a depression in 
which the world’s industrial unemployed were estimated to number 
over thirty million, has demonstrated strikingly the possibilities of out- 
ut and economic security on which, it is felt, a suitable public policy 
should be able to draw. 

In a future article it is hoped to discuss, in the light which theory 
now throws on the subject, some implications of the new demand that 
these possibilities should be exploited. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY IN 
PARLIAMENT ON MAY 24 


THE following were the main points of Mr. Churchill’s speech: 

(a) The meeting of Dominion.Prime Ministers had revealed a core of 
agreement which would enable the British Empire and Commonwealth 
to meet in discussion with other great organisms in the world in a firmly 
knit array, and had shown cordial agreement in the general conduct of 
British foreign policy. The object of that policy was the same, to beat 
the enemy as soon as possible. 

(b) The disappointment of Oct. 1943 when there had not been the 
necessary forces for gaining command of the Aegean Sea had been 
accompanied by an exaggerated caution on the part of Turkey, and the 
hopes of Turkey entering the war in Feb. or March or granting the 
Allies the necessary bases for air action had faded. After giving £20 
million worth of British and U.S. arms to Turkey in 1943 the Allies 
had suspended the process and ceased to exhort Turkey to join the 
victorious Powers. The Turks at the end of 1943 had take the gloomiest 
view of Russia’s prospects and had magnified their own danger; they 
had therefore increased their demands for supplies to such a point that, 
having regard to the means of communication and transport alone, the 
war would probably have been over before these supplies could reach 
them. These supplies had therefore been suspended, because it looked 
probable that the Allies would be able to win the war in South-east 
Europe without Turkey being involved. The course now being pursued 
by Turkey would not procure for her the strong position at the peace 
which would attend her joining the Allies, but her good service to the 
Allies in suspending chrome exports to Germany—an action which was 
taken on the personal initiative of President Inénii, it was said—must 
be appreciated. Britain hoped with increasing confidence that a still 
better day would dawn for her relations with Turkey. 

(c) In recent decades there had been a certain tension between 
Turkey and Italy on account of Italian ambitions in the Greek Islands 
and possibly also in the Adana province of Turkey, but Turkish anxiety 
on that score had been very largely removed. The fate of Italy was 
terrible and he found it very difficult to nourish animosity against the 
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Italian people, since the overwhelming mass of the nation rejoiced ty 
be liberated from the Fascist tyranny. It might be that after the {al 
of Mussolini allied action might have been more swift and audacious 
but the Allies would now do their utmost to make the Italian ordeal x 
short and as little destructive as possible. An Italian Government had 
now been formed of a broadly based character around the King and 
Badgolio, and the King himself had decided to retire after the capture of 
Rome in favour of the Prince of Piedmont. This new Government 
would require further strengthening and broadening as the allied forces 
came more closely into touch with the industrial areas of the north, but 
he had confidence in it and it was facing its responsibilities manfully 
and doing all in its power to help the Allies. The Allies were doing their 
best to equip the Italian forces; the fleet was discharging a usefu! 
service in the Atlantic as well as the Mediterranean, and the Air Force 
had fought so well that efforts were being made to supply it with 
improved British aircraft. It was understood throughout Italy that 
Italy should have a fair and free opportunity, as soon asthe Germans 
were driven out, of deciding whatever form of democratic government 
it desired, though the Allies would allow no form of Fascism to be 
restored or set up in any country with which they had been at war. 

(d) When the British Ambassador went to Spain 4 years ago it seemed 
certain that Spain would join the Germans against Britain. The 
Germans proposed to the Spanish Government that triumphal marches 
of German troops should be held in the main Spanish cities. If Spain 
had yielded to German blandishments and pressure, the allied burden 
would have been much heavier, the Straits of Gibraltar would have been 
closed and all access to Malta from the west cut off, while the Spanish 
coast would have been a nesting place for U-boats. The main credit 
was undoubtedly due to the Spanish resolve to keep out of the war; 
they also probably remembered that Britain had helped Spain to free 
herself from the Napoleonic tyranny 130 years ago. Another very 
serious Crisis arose just before the attack on North-west Africa, when 
for a month before Nov. 7, 1942 sometimes 600 aeroplanes were on the 
Gibraltar airfield and enormous numbers of allied ships were anchored 
far outside the neutral waters of the Bay of Algeciras under the com- 
mand of Spanish shore guns. The Spaniards remained absolutely 
friendly and tranquil and raised no inconvenience, and a service was 
rendered at that time by Spain not only to the British Commonwealth 
but to the cause of the United Nations. He therefore had no sympathy 
with those who thought it clever and funny to insult the Government 
of Spain. A still better arrangement had now been made with Spain 
concerning the Italian ships, the German Consulate in Tangier, and 
wolfram supplies to Germany. This agreement had been helped by the 
continuous victories of the Allies, especially in North Africa and Italy, 
and by the threat to the Germans from invasion; the Germans had 
therefore been unable to threaten reprisals. 

Internal political problems in Spain were an affair for the Spaniards 
themselves and not for interference by the United Nations, since the latter 
were only concerned with nations with which they had been at wat. 
He looked forward to good trade relations with Spain, since the iron 
from Bilbao and North Spain was of great value to Britain in war and 
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(e) Greek affairs had taken a hopeful turn. The King had returned to 
(airo after everyone concerned there had warned him not to go back 
since his life would be in danger. The situation was then most serious, 
with a Greek brigade and a large proportion of the Greek Navy mutiny- 
ing for three weeks. The then Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, had already 
tried to arrange a meeting of all representatives of Greek opinion and 
was helped by M. Venizelos. The new Prime Minister had called a 
conference in the Lebanon at which every party was represented, and 
their debates revealed an appalling situation in Greece. The excesses of 
E.L.A.S. had so alienated the population in many parts that the 
Germans had been able to form security battalions of Greeks to fight 
the E.A.M., while actual civil war had also broken out during the 
autumn between E.A.M. and other resistance organizations, especially 
the E.D.E.S. It seemed to be a question of all against all and no one 
but the Germans rejoicing. But complete unity was reached at the 
Lebanon conference and all parties were to be represented in the new 
Government, which would devote itself to the task of forming a national 
army, incorporating all the guerrilla bands, which would drive the 
enemy from the country. 

(f) The difficulties in Yugdslavia were very great, especially since 
there were not only 3 strongly marked races, the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, but also the Albanians, who were making a bold bid for free- 
dom. They too were spilt into several competing and antagonistic 
groups. King Peter had accepted the resignation of M. Puritch and was 
in process of forming a new and smaller Cabinet to assist active resist- 
ance in Yugoslavia and unite as far as possible all fighting elements in 
the country. This involved the severance of Gen. Mihailovitch from his 
post as War Minister; it was also understood that the Ban of Croatia 
was an important factor in the new political arrangements, around 
whom certain other elements might group themselves for the purpose 
of beating the enemy and uniting Yugoslavia. 

The reason for the cessation of allied support to Mihailovitch was that 
he had not been fighting the enemy and some of his subordinates had 
made accommodation with them, causing armed conflicts with Tito’s 
forces. Mihailovitch held a powerful position locally as C.-in-C.; more- 
over, there was a body of about 200,000 Serbian peasant proprietors 
who were anti-German but strongly Serbian, and as peasant owners 
were less enthusiastic about Communism than some of those in Croatia 
or Slovenia. Marshal Tito had largely sunk his Communist aspect in his 
character as a patriot leader and had often proclaimed that he had no 
intention of reversing the property and social systems in Serbia. A 
large number of Serbians were fighting with Tito’s forces. It had been 
arranged that Tito should send a personal military representative to 
London to maintain the closest touch with the Allies. Nothing could be 
neglected which might obstruct a real unity throughout regions in which 
at present upwards of 12 German divisions were gripped in Yugoslavia 
alone and 20 in all in the Balkans and the Aegean Islands. All questions 
of monarchy or republic and left or right were strictly subordinate to 
this aim of unity. Britain’s only aim was to beat the enemy and then 
let the best expression be given to the will of the people concerned. 

(g) Britain was the ally of both Poland and Russia and therefore had 
laboured to bring about a resumption of relations between the two 
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Powers. The essential part of any arrangement was the regulation 
the Polish eastern frontier, and in return for any Polish withdrawal 
there she should receive other territories at Germany’s expense, which 
would give her an ample seaboard and an adequate homeland. Orders 
had been sent from the Polish Government in London that the under. 
ground movement in Poland was to help the Russian armies in as many 
ways as possible, and he had the impression that things were not » 
bad as they appeared on the surface between Russia and Poland. 

(h) The French Committee of National Liberation had the credit of 
having prepared the French troops which were now taking part in the 
battles in Italy. It also had a powerful Navy, it guided a vast empire, 
all of whose strategic points were freely placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations, and it had a numerous and powerful underground 
army in France. There was no doubt that the French Committee 
deserved the fourth place in the Grand Alliance, but the British and 
U.S. Governments had not been able to recognize it yet as the Gover- 
ment of France because they were not sure that it represented the 
French nation in the same way as the British, U.S., and Russian 
Governments represented their peoples. The Committee would exercise 
leadership to establish law and order in liberated France under the 
supervision, while military exigency lasted, of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, but the Allies did not wish to commit themselves at this 
stage to imposing the Government of the French Committee upon all 
of France without more knowledge of the internal French situation. 
They would have no dealings, however, with the Vichy Government. In 
Norway and the Low Countries there was continuity of lawful govern- 
ment maintained by the Governments which the Allies recognized and 
and with which they worked, but they could not decide at this time to 
treat the French Committee as the full, final, and lawful embodiment of 
the French Republic. Gen. de Gaulle had, however, accepted an invita- 
tion to come to London for discussions. 

(j) As the war progressed it seemed to become less ideological in char- 
acter. Profound changes had taken place in Russia, the Trotskyist form 
of Communism had been completely wiped out, and the victories of 
the Russian armies had brought a great rise in the strength of the 
Russian State and a remarkable broadening of its views. The terms 
offered to Rumania had made no suggestion of altering the standards of 
society there, and Russia had also been very patient with Finland. 
There seemed a great desire among the Russian people for friendship 
with Britain. 

(k) The Allies intended to wipe Nazism out utterly, and nothing had 
occurred which could make Britain regret her 20-years treaty with 
Russia, which would be the dominating factor in Anglo-Russian 
relations. The aims which had emerged from the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference were that they would fight on all together until Germany 
was forced to capitulate and the Nazi party stripped of all continuing 
power of doing evil. The Atlantic Charter remained a guiding signpost 
expressing a vast body of opinion among the Powers now fighting to- 
gether, but it in no way bound them about the future of Germany. It 
had no quality of an offer to the enemy; the principle of unconditional 
surrender would be adhered to so far as Germany and Japan were ©on- 
cerned, and there was no danger of anything like Wilson’s 14 points 
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hing brought up by the Germans after their defeat. There was no 
yestion of Germany enjoying any guarantee that she would not under- 
»o territorial changes if they should seem to make more secure and 
,sting the peace of Europe. Justice would have to be done, and retribu- 
ion would fall upon the wicked and cruel. 
) It was intended to set up a world order and organization equipped 
ith all the necessary attributes of power to prevent future wars. There 
must be a World Controlling Council comprised of the greatest States 
which would be victorious, who would be obligated to keep in being a 
certain minimum standard of armaments for preserving peace. There 
must also be a World Assembly of all Powers, whose relation to the 
World Executive could not be defined at present. These relations could 
only be settled after the war, and it would be presumption for any one 
Power to prescribe in detail what solution should be found. The future 
must be based upon the broad and simple virtues and upon the nobility 
of mankind, upon a reign of law which upheld the principles of justice 
and fair play, with an end to predatory exploration and nationalistic 
ambitions. This did not mean that nations should not be entitled to 
rejoice in their traditions and achievements, but they would not be 
allowed by armed force to gratify appetites of aggrandisement at the 
expense of other smaller, weaker countries. In the world structure a 
great part of all that was gained to the world by the structure and 
formation of the League of Nations must be embodied. But the world 
organization must be armed with overwhelming military power. There 
must be room in the new world structure for the happiness and prosper- 
ity of all; in the end, even for the guilty and vanquished nations. There 
must be room for organisms like the British Empire and Commonwealth 
and for the fraternal association of the British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.A. Britain was bound by her 20 years treaty with Russia, and she 
must also try to raise the continent of Europe from its present miserable 
condition to its old glory of a family of nations and a vital expression of 
Christendom, 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH OF MAY 25 


IN Parliament on May 25 Mr. Eden closed the debate on foreign 
policy, and, referring to the Prime Minister’s statement that the 
Government were entitled to say what their general ideas were about 
a world organization said he would like to leave with his hearers a few 
principles on which it was suggested this organization should be based: 
(1) That it must be designed in the first instance to prevent a recurrence 
of aggression by Germany and Japan, and must be fully equipped with 
forces to meet the purpose; (2) that to ensure this there must be close 
political and military co-operation between the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the British Commonwealth, and China and other Powers; 
(3) that the responsibility in any future world organization must be 
related to power, and, consequently, the organization should be con- 
structed on and around the four great Powers fnentioned, and all other 
peace-loving States should come and play their part in the structure; 
(4) that the world organization should be flexible and not rigid—it 
should grow by practice and not try straight away to work to a fixed 
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and rigid code or rule; and (5) that all the Powers, great and smajj 
included in the world organization should strive for economic as wel] a: 
for political collaboration. 


The other main points Mr. Eden made were: The Government 
attached great importance to the restoration of the greatness , 
France, and the government of the country must be handed over to the 
people at the earliest possible moment. Recognition had already been 
given to the National Committee in several respects, of which he gave 
details. The best way to deal with the civil administration was to have 
direct conversations, and that was why Gen. de Gaulle was coming to 
London. 


The meetings of Dominions Prime Ministers were probably the most 
successful and most significant of that kind ever held. The Common- 
wealth and Empire was the one really successful experiment in inter. 
national co-operation there had ever been. 


Since the Imperial Conference of 1937 they had developed to a very 
large extent the practice of sending the greatest possible amount of 
information to all the Dominions Governments, so that when the recent 
meetings took place the whole background of knowledge was present 
to an equal extent in the minds of all the men round the table. 


During the war the Government had not entered into any secret 
engagement of any kind with anybody. 


They had asked no neutral nation to take any step which violated 
its neutrality, and they had asked no neutral who was also an ally to 
take any step beyond that which was specifically within Britain’s rights 
according to the terms of the alliance, and ‘‘we must insist to the limit 
on what are our rights”. 

Greece was the first country to debunk Mussolini, and “we would 
like to tell the Greek people that we hope they will be able to work 
together and re-establish their reputation in the world’’. 

As to the agreements just signed with Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway, they had not been published because they were not only 
political but contained military clauses. The political clauses were 
designed to give those countries the full control of their own affairs at 
the earliest possible moment. 

German propaganda was stating that Britain was disinteresting 
herself in certain parts of Europe. That was absolutely untrue. There 
were certain parts where British irterests were more directly concerned, 
but “‘we are, above all, Europeans, and our interest in Europe is not 
limited to any single part of Europe’. 

As to foreign policy generally, we “‘want in our relations with other 
countries to try to maintain a standard of honesty, of fair dealing, and 
of international good faith’. The reason the war became inevitable was 
that Hitler and Mussolini refused to observe the ordinary standards o! 
international conduct in the day to day conduct of those affairs. More 
than that, they used the desire of other nations to maintain those 
standards to obtain concessions, to profit by them, and then proceed to 
their next demand. 

They could not say to the world: “‘You have got to do this, you have 
got to do that.” But what they could do was this: ‘In our own conduct 
and by our own leadership, to try to establish and maintain those 
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standards of international conduct without which there cannot be 
ace. 

Close collaboration between Britain, America, and Russia, certainly 
as far as Europe was concerned, would be essential; that did not mean 
they should seek to impose some three-Power dictatorship, but what 
they should do was to serve the world in assuring, at least for the 
outset, that Germany and Japan were not in a position to repeat what 
they did before in a few years’ time ... “there is nothing exclusive in 
our desire to work together ... I think it may be desirable that we 
should have close, intimate, and friendly relations with other countries 
in western Europe, but ... we have to stretch wider than that’’. 

Relations with the United States were now as close and cordial as 
they had ever been. Mr. Stettinius had brought with him many 
representatives of the State Department and they worked with 
Foreign Office representatives, so that, “‘apart from the understanding 
on the higher level, there is now interlocked at every stage an under- 
standing each of the other’s policy”. That was quite new. 

There was in their minds no reservation when they said they wished 
to work with the Soviet Union in the fullest and closest collaboration, 
but they gained nothing by ignoring certain difficulties, such as the 
legacy of suspicion. The only cure for that was that, bit by bit, the two 
peoples should get to know each other better. They were ready to do 
anything in their power at any time to further that result. In the three 
great world convulsions of the past 150 years Britain and Russia had 
been allies. 

The Government were consulted on the Soviet peace terms to 
Rumania and the negotiations with Finland. They thought the offer 
to Rumania fair and just, and deplored the fact that Finland turned 
down the peace terms. 

They were all conscious of the heavy burden carried by China, and 
“we pledged ourselves that we will not rest until Japan is defeated and 
China has restored to her all those territories wrongly seized from her’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Very heavy attacks by all types of aircraft were made all day and 
every day on enemy communications, airfields, rail centres, etc., in 
west Germany, France, and the Low Countries, with particular atten- 
tion to the bridges across the Seine, radio installations in various parts 
of occupied territory, and military targets in the Pas de Calais and 
Boulogne areas. The outstanding operations were: May 24: Targets 
included Berlin, when 77 enemy aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 
45. May 25; Many troop trains hit and 36 locomotives disabled, 32 air- 
craft shot down for the loss of 16. May 27: Over 3,000 aircraft dropped 
more than 3,000 tons on Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Saar- 
brucken, Strasbourg, and many airfields and rail centres in both 
Germany and France, including Marseilles, Nimes, and Avignon (by 
U.S. heavies from Italy) and 49 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 51. 
May 28: U.S. heavies escorted by nearly 2,000 aircraft (including 
supporting sweeps) in attacks on Cologne targets, synthetic oil plants 
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at Merseburg, Zeitz, Lutzkendorf, and Kénigsborn; 93 aircraft shot down 
for the loss of 47. May 29: German and Polish airfields, and synthetic 
oil plants at Posen, Kreisung, Kottbus, Tutow, Sorau, Politz, etc., and 
100 aircraft shot down for the loss of 46. May 30: widespread attacks on 
airfields and aircraft factories, railways, and bridges in Germany and 
France; 64 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 21. 

During May the 9th Allied Air Force carried out over 30,000 indi- 
vidual operations and dropped over 14,500 tons of bombs. The U.S. 
Strategic Air Force, operating from the U.K. and Italy, dropped over 
63,000 tons on German, French, and Balkan targets, and destroyed 
1,268 aircraft in air combat, for the loss of 481 bombers and 235 
fighters. Bomber Command of the R.A.F. dropped over 37,000 tons, 
and made more than 44,000 sorties. 

In the first 5 days of June the heaviest attacks to date were made on 
railways, roads, and bridges, particularly in the Pas de Calais and 
Boulogne areas and on the Seine and Oise, almost without loss. 

In addition, several successful attacks were made on aircraft plants, 
etc., in the Wiener Neustadt district, and in the outskirts of Vienna. 

Night operations included an attack by over 1,000 Halifaxs, etc., on 
Dortmund and Brunswick and several rail centres in Belgium and 
France (May 22), for the loss of 35; a very heavy attack on Aachen rail- 
yards, an Antwerp motor plant, and targets in Berlin and occupied 
territory (May 24), for the loss of 28; attacks by over 1,000 bombers on 
targets at Aachen, Nantes, and Dusseldorf, and on a very important 
German depot east of Antwerp, where 1,200 tons were dropped (May 
27), for the loss of 27; heavy attacks on rail centres (Tergnier, Trappes, 
Saumur, etc.) and military objectives (May 31), for the loss of 8; and 
attacks by between 500 and 750 bombers on the same rail targets and 
on Leverkusen and targets on the French coast (June 2), when 9 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 17. In addition Mosquitoes made 
several raids on targets in Berlin, Ludwigshafen, Hanover, and targets 
in Denmark, almost without loss. Mines were laid on a large scale in 
enemy waters. On June | night naval carrier-borne aircraft hit 3 supply 
ships and 4 escort flak ships off Norway, losing 2 aircraft, and on June 4 
it was announced that naval Hurricanes from the carrier Natrana had 
driven off JU 290 aircraft attempting to attack a convoy in the N. 
Atlantic, shooting down 2, and preventing any attack being made, for 
the loss of 1 aircraft. . 

On the night of June 5 the attack on Hitler’s fortress of Europe 
began with landings on the coast of Normandy by a very powerful 
force, with air support on an unprecedented scale. First reports 
were that the operations were proceeding according to plan. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of many more aircraft than 
were actually lost in ‘terror attacks” on German cities, e.g. 139 on the 
day and night of May 24. On June 1 they stated that during May naval 
and air forces had sunk 17 destroyers and 24 cargo ships and transports 
and seriously damaged 23 more, besides many small craft. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
The fighting reported was confined to the holding of strong and 
repeated German attacks north and north-west of Jassy. The Germans 
claimed some gains of ground in that area, but all the Russian reports 
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stated that only a few small wedges were driven into their positions, 
at heavy cost, and that the enemy nowhere scored any successes com- 
mensurate with their losses. These on May 30 included 95 tanks and 
106 aircraft on that sector of the front alone. Heavy air attacks were 
made on centres in Rumania, including Roman and Husi airfields 
(May 29) where 60 aircraft were destroyed or damaged, and on Kishinev 
(June 4) where great damage was done. At sea the Baltic Fleet sank 
4 transports on May 24 and 26. 

The Germans reported (May 27) the massing of Russian forces east 
of Lvov for an attack on the General-Government, and of other forces 
preparing for a large-scale offensive on the Lower Dniester. They 
claimed the capture of prisoners and destruction of large numbers of 
aircraft and tanks in the operations north of Jassy, and reported effec- 
tive air attacks on Kasatin, Fastov, Rovno, Sarny, and rail centres in 
the Crimea. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

The position on May 22 was that British, French, and Polish troops 
were attacking in the Liri Valley, U.S. troops were overrunning the 
Volscian Hills, reaching the crests west of Fondi, and Canadians were 
forcing their way through the defences of Pontecorvo. On May 23 the 
8th Army opened a new attack between Pontecorvo and Aquino, and 
the 5th began a new assault in the beachhead area near Cisterna. 
Canadians of the 8th Army reached the Melfa river next day north of 
Pontecorvo, cutting the Hitler Line and forcing the Germans to evacu- 
ate the town, while U.S. troops on the beachhead advanced some 2,000 
yards and established a front 4,000 yards wide along the Appian Way 
south-east of Cisterna, the British west of that town at the same time 
getting across the Molletta creek near the coast. 

On May 25 Cisterna and Littoria were taken and the first contact 
was made between the beachhead forces and the main 5th Army, which 
had now advanced over 60 miles in 14 days. Pontecorvo, Piedimonte, 
and Aquino had now been finally cleared of the enemy, and by May 26 
a bridgehead had been firmly established well beyond the Melfa. The 
Hitler Line no longer existed. The main operations were: 


May 26: U.S. troops reached Cori, north-east of Cisterna, and shelled 
Highway 6. San Giovanni, Monte Cairo, Terelle, Pastena, and Roc- 
casecca taken. 

May 27: Artena, near Valmontone, and Sezze taken. 

May 28: Ceprano, on Highway 6, and Norma taken. A new attack 
begun towards Lake Albano, splitting the Germans into 2 parts, the 
forces defending the Alban Hills, and those retiring north-westward 
from the areas further east. 

May 29: Aprilia and Atina taken. 

May 30: Arce, on the enemy’s escape route northward via Sora to 
Avezzano, taken; also Ardea, near the coast. The Italian Liberation 
Corps on the 8th Army’s flank, took Picnisico, a 7,000 feet height. 

May 31: Very heavy fighting near Velletri and Lanuvio, which the 
Germans had been ordered to hold at all costs. Progress near Frosinone 
and north of Arce. U.S. troops, in a surprise attack, seized the Artemisio 
tidge, behind Velletri, forcing the Germans out of Ariano (between 
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Velletri and Artena), and so found the key which unlocked the whole 
German defence line. 

June 1: Frosinone, Sora, Ferentino, and Veroli taken. 

June 2: Velletri and Valmontone, and, east of Sora, Campoli taken, 

June 3: Rocca di Papa, near Lake Albano, taken, breaking the last 
line in the Alban Hills, and Lanuvio and Nemi occupied. Tanks now 
going round the north flank of the hills and westward along Highway 6, 
5th and 8th Army troops joined up west of Valmontone. North of Val- 
montone, Cave taken, and Monte Cavo. 

June 4: 5th Army troops entered Rome, -meeting only sporadic 
resistance, and by the evening had occupied the heart of the city. Alatri 
10 miles north of Frosinone, taken. 

June 5: The troops already well across the Tiber both west and east 
of Rome. Ostia abandoned by the Germans, according to Paris radio. 
Palestrina, Paliano, and several other places further east taken. 8th 
Army forces pressing on northward, especially up the roads to Subiaco 
and Avezzano. 

For some 10 days prior to this the air force had been causing great 
destruction to enemy transport on the roads along which he was retiring, 
at first south-east of Rome, and later north of it, often disabling several 
hundred vehicles in one day. As the retreat led to congestion of traffic 
the attacks were intensified, and on June 4 some 600 motor vehicles 
and some tanks were destroyed on the three main roads north of Rome, 
and 600 more damaged. Heavy attacks were also frequently made on 
the railways leading south from the Po Valley. 

By June 5 the number of prisoners taken was at least 20,000. On June 
3 Gen. Maitland Wilson announced that every possible precaution would 
be taken to safeguard the population of Rome and its historical and 
religious monuments. The Allies would only take military action in so 
far as the Germans used the city and its roads for their military purposes. 
On June 4 Hitler’s H.Q. announced that Kesselring had proposed to the 
Vatican authorities that the belligerents should recognize Rome as an 
open city, requesting that this proposal should be conveyed to the Anglo- 
American Command. The Germans undertook to keep no military 
installations or troops within_the confines of the city, the limits of which 
were specified in detail, and to carry out no troop movements in Kome. 
Hitler’s H.Q. also announced, almost simultaneously, that Hitler had 
ordered the withdrawal of the German troops to the north-west of 
Rome in order to prevent its destruction. It added that “the struggle in 
Italy will be continued with unshakable determination, with the aim 
of breaking the enemy attacks and to forge final victory for Germany 
and her allies’’. 

An American broadcast (from England) on the operations stated on 
June 4 that by his strategy in advancing from the Anzio beachhead on 
the allied left, striking the Germans in one of their strongest defensive 
positions at Velletri and Valmontone and in the Alban Hills to the sea, 
Gen. Alexander compelled them to fall back in a north-east direction, 
and forced them to by-pass Rome. His direction of the campaign Was 
daring, unconventional, and brilliant. 

Throughout these operations the Air Force flew between 2,000 and 
3,000 sorties a day, attacking, besides road and rail communications, 
targets in Southern France and on the Italian frontier, and shipping * 
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Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Piombino, and S. Stefano. U.S. and 
French Naval units also shelled positions near the coast frequently. 

On June 5 it was announced that British submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean and Aegean had sunk 2 large supply ships, 2 medium, and 22 
small ones, and 5 naval auxiliaries. They had damaged another7 supply 
ships. Targets on the French and Italian coasts and radio station in 
Crete had been shelled with effect. 

In the Balkans Tito’s H.Q. stated on May 29 that German attacks 
in Croatia were being held, preventing them from penetrating into 
liberated territory in the Zagorje district; also that the partisan forces 
were making progress on both Slovenia and Herzegovina. On June 1 
progress in the district north-east of Split was reported, and an attack 
in the Germans in Slovenia, near the Austrian frontier. Marshal Tito 
then issued an Order of the Day for an all-out offensive against all 
enemy bases and lines of communication, saying the Germans were 
making great efforts to smash the Army of Liberation so as to raise 
the morale of their troops and people. On June 2 it was revealed that on 
May 25 a force of parachutists and glider-borne troops had made a 
strong attack on Tito’s H.Q. but had been held long enough for the 
Marshal and his staff to get away. Four pressmen were captured. 

Air attacks were frequently made on the Dalmatian coast and on 
shipping in the Adriatic and the Aegean. On June 1 R.A.F. bombers 
set 2 cargo ships on fire, blew up a destroyer, and damaged 3 destroyers, 
acargo ship, and 4 smail escort vessels on the Aegean. 

Attacks were made on Zagreb railways, targets at Ploesti and Turnu- 
Severin (June 1) when 43 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 23, and 
the railway installations at the Iron Gate, where vessels depend upon 
towing by locomotives to get through the rapids. On June 2 U.S. heavies 
bombed targets in Rumania and went on to land in Russia. They also 
bombed objectives at Cluj, Simeria, Miskolcz, Szolnok, Szegred, and 
other places in Central and Southern Hungary and Transylvania. 

The German reports in general claimed that the very heavy attacks 
on all the towns, etc., lost were beaten back, and local breaches 
sealed off, and nowhere admitted a break through except at Cisterna. 
On May 26 they said orders had been issued to give way at the main 
points of enemy pressure owing to the sweeping might of the massed 
tanks used by the Allies. They claimed (May 30) the destruction of 78 
tanks in an attack by 200 on Lanuvio, and of large numbers elsewhere. 
Captured orders issued by Kesselring showed that the troops had been 
told that everything was at stake, and that in their hands rested the 
security of all the German divisions in South Italy. 

On May 23 the German News Agency reported that between Jan. 24 
and April 14 Allied aircraft had deliberately bombed military hospitals 
20 times, and since then almost daily. 


PACIFIC AREA 
On May 27 Gen. MacArthur’s H.Q. announced that U.S. troops 
had landed successfully on Biak, in the Schouten Islands, off Geelvink 
Bay, and that in the strategic sense the campaign in New Guinea was 
now concluded. The landing was preceded by heavy air attacks on the 
airfields in the Geelvink Bay area and some 30 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. Strong resistance was met round the 3 aerodromes on Biak, 
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but good progress was made in clearing the island. Air attacks were 
maintained on other Japanese air and other bases in the south-west 
Pacific, including Wotje atoll (Marshalls), Marcus Island, Wake, Maffin 
Bay, Palau, Truk, and Saipan (Mariannes) and on the Kuriles in the 
north-west. Australian troops occupied Bunabun, some 140 miles south. 
east of Wewak, and on June 2 U.S. troops made a new landing on 
Bougainville, at the Jaba river mouth. 

On May 25 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 15 enemy 
ships, including a destroyer and 3 tankers, and on June 5 that they had 
sunk a further 16, including a large transport and 8 cargo vessels. 

On May 28 Allied H.Q. announced that since the offensive against the 
New Guinea—Solomons area began on June 29, 1943 about 250,000 
Japanese troops had been destroyed or rendered harmless, while their 
losses included 272 ships, 5,245 aircraft, and 2,317 troop and supply 
barges. Prisoners taken numbered 1,659. On May 31 the U.S. Naval 
Secretary stated that in the carrier-aircraft attacks on Truk, Saipan, 
and other islands in that part of the Pacific 500 enemy planes had been 
destroyed, for the loss of 48, half of whose crews were safe, while 52 
Japanese warships and freighters had been sunk and 32 damaged without 
the loss of a single American ship. 

Sino-Japanese War. On May 23 the Chinese announced the opening 
of an offensive in Honan, with three columns operating; one going east 
along the main road, the second along the Lo River valley, and the 
third along the Yi River valley. They also reported that Loyang was 
still holding out against the Japanese attacks. On May 28 the Japanese 
began new operations south of Yochow, believed to be aimed at 
Changsha, the Hunan capital, and at the end of the month were 
reported to be within 45 miles of it, but early in June the Chinese 
claimed to have checked their advance. Other Japanese forces, 
however, crossed the Tungting Lake and established themselves on the 
south-west shore. They were evidently aiming at establishing a line of 
control right down the centre of China from north to south along the 
Pekin-Hankow-Canton railway, and so cut the country in half. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Towards the end of May the Japanese on the Imphal front were 
strongly reinforced, especially in the Bishenpur area, but all their 
attacks, both there and further north at Kohima were successfully 
dealt with, and steady progress was made in clearing them out of strong 
positions held round Kohima, near Bishenpur, and in the Palel-Tamu 
road sector. All their attempts to break through the block on the 
Tiddim road were also defeated. In the first days of June several 
enemy hill positions north and east of Kohima were captured, and in 
the Palel-Tamu road area and near Bishenpur comparatively heavy 
losses were inflicted on the enemy. , 

Heavy fighting continued round Myitkyina, the Japanese fighting 
desperately to prevent the loss of this important base. Meanwhile the 
Chindits pressed on south of Mogaung, and the Chinese gained some 
ground north of the Kamaing area and west of the Mogaung River. 
On May 26 the Chinese and U.S. troops took Warong, the last pocket 
of resistance in the hills east of the Mogaung Valley and only 12 miles 
north-west of Kamaing. They took Sharaw on May 29 and then cut 
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the road between Kamaing and Mogaung. On June 1 they captured 
Malakawng, on the main road in the Mogaung Valley, while another 
force east of the Mogaung river established a line south of Warong and 
Sharaw. 

On May 29 it was announced that the Chindits after 5 days’ heavy 
fighting had withdrawn from the road and rail block position on the 
enemy line.of communication south-west of Mogaung, after holding 
it for 18 days. 

The Chinese force coming from Yunnan made progress towards 
Tengchung (west of the Burma Road) taking 2 towns north-east of 


that place. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. May 23.—According to a statement by Mr. Atlee in 
Parliament guerrilla forces were fighting the Germans in many parts 
of the country, there being 3 main groups: the National Liberation 
Movement (Left wing and the most active), the Legality Movement 
(supporters of King Zog), and the Balli Kombetar or National Front. 
All held strong political views which sometimes led to clashes. Various 
of the bands were receiving supplies from the British Government. 


ARGENTINA. May 28.—President Farrell, in an Independence 
Day speech, said “the object of the revolution of June 4 was not 
merely to change men but also the system which previously existed”’, 
adding that the various objects would be fulfilled slowly. 

June 4.—President Farrell, broadcasting on the anniversary of the 
revolution, said their foreign policy followed Argentine’s historical, 
traditional conduct. Every American country was jealous of its own 
sovereignty. Their position was clear, and doubtless it would be under- 
stood, and the Argentine people could rest assured that foreign policy 
was, and would be, that which corresponded to the national dignity. 


AUSTRALIA. May 30.—Mr. Curtin in Canada. (see Canada.) 


BELGIUM. May 31.—The Germans announced the execution of 20 
Belgians in reprisal for an attempt on the lives of 2 Rexists of the 
“Wallonia Assault Brigade”, which had been incorporated in the 
German Army. 


BULGARIA, May 24.—A German Foreign Office spokesman said no 
Cabinet had yet been formed, and the Bojilov Government was con- 
tinuing in office for the time being. He denied that the Regents had 
been summonéd to Germany. 

Swiss reports stated that German reinforcements were entering the 
country, with H.Q. at Burgas. 

Turkish reports stated that the Government received a Note from 
Moscow on May 22 warning it that unless the policy towards Germany 
was changed within 48 hours relations with Russia would be broken off. 
This had led to the immediate resignation of the Government. 

May 28.—The Germans were reported to Have ordered the dismissal 
of the Chief of Staff, Gen. Lukash, and his deputy, both known for their 
anti-Nazi views. 
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Tass Agency reports stated that “partisan’’ bands were active jy 
several parts of the country, and had been augmented by many desert. 
tions from the regular Army. Politically, the bands were said to be 
under the control of the ‘Fatherland Front’’, a coalition of the Workers 
Party, Left Agrarians, Democrats, and the republican army officers, 

June 1.—German reports, quoting Sofia, stated that M. Bagranoy 
had formed a Government, taking the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, with 
Prof. Stanischev, the Interior; Gen. Russev, War; M. Savov, Finance: 
Prof. Kostov, Agriculture; M. Vassilev, Trade; Prof. Arnaudov, Educa- 
tion; and M. Kolchev, Transport and Public Works. Bagranov was 
known as strongly pro-Axis. 


CANADA. May 23.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in the House of 
Commons that the success of the Dominions Conference in London not 
only represented the unity of purpose, feeling, and action within the 
Commonwealth but also symbolized to other parts of the world com- 
plete unity. There had never been any material differences between 
the Premiers at the conference, and there was no difficulty in arriving 
at a convergence of view with respect to all the matters discussed. He 
now felt victory was certain, but that the struggle would be much 
greater and more difficult than anyone could comprehend, but knowing 
the plans of the United Nations he could have no doubt of the ultimate 
outcome. 

May 30.—Mr. Curtin arrived in Montreal. 

May 31.—Mr. Curtin told the press in Ottawa that he felt there wasa 
need for the creation in London of an Empire consultative body, which 
would prepare background information and complete the preliminary 
discussions for an Empire conference at which decisions would be taken. 

He was satisfied, he said, with the progress made at the conference of 
Dominion Prime Ministers, and added, ‘“‘Do not think that we are a 
mutual admiration society. We all look at problems from a different 
sphere and in a different light. We are democracies, and I say that in 
the end it will be the people of Canada, for instance, who will have the 
decision on great questions which are to be finally settled. The Canadian 
or the Australian is still master of his own house, and continued to be 
even when the enemy was thundering at his gates’’. 

June 1.—Mr. Curtin, addressing both Houses of Parliament, reviewed 
the war, and went on to emphasize the necessity for the United Nations, 
and particularly Britain, the U.S.A., Russia, and China, to continue in 
in peace the collaboration which had meant so much in war. 

He said that nowhere outside Canada could anything be said or done 
that would lessen the responsibility of the Canadian Parliament as the 
law-making authority of Canada and her people. The principle of the 
sovereignty of peoples was the integral cause for which all of them had 
gone to war. Ina reference to the rallying of the Dominions to Britain's 
side in the war he asked, “If the heart should be entirely destroyed how 
could the nether limbs survive?”’ 

No post-mortem was needed to adjudicate upon war guilt; the facts 
were there for all to see.. The Commonwealth went to war because 
Britain had given her undertaking to protect Poland, and the pledged 
word of Governments was the moral conscience of the world. There 
were ideological differences between political systems, as there were 
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economic distinctions between different parts of the Commonwealth, 
but there were fundamental principles common to all which had to be 
defended if the freedom of the State was to be made possible. Russia 
had defended these principles and had rallied, energized, and organized 
herself in the most magnificant manner to prevent Hitler destroying her. 

Of the conference of Dominions Prime Ministers he said that, while 
they had lesser problems than those discussed by Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin, they were none the less a 
microcosm—a smaller association to promote concord, to make arrange- 
ments and to devise formulas, so that in a world where none was strong 
enough to stand alone they might discover by what means they could 
best stand with each other. The problem of statesmanship in the years 
to come was to have regard for the welfare of mankind, and there fell 
upon the great nations the responsibility of making it clear that that 
association which the war had meant for the Commonwealth, the 
U.S.A., Russia, and China meant that their great resources involved 
high responsibilities. Theirs was a strength that could be maintained 
and made use of in order to prevent a recurrence of calamities such as 
Hitler and his Axis collaborators had forced upon an unwilling and 
indeed, victimized world. 


CUBA. June 1.—General Elections were held, and resulted in a 
large majority for Dr. Grau San Martin, presidential candidate of the 
opposition parties, over the candidate of the Government parties, Dr. 
Saladrigas. Voting was compulsory. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 24.—It was learned that 6 more Czechs 
had been executed in Bohemia for high treason and black market 
dealings. 


DENMARK. May 25.—Patriots blew up a large part of the engine 
plant at Burmeister and Wains shipbuilding yards. The Germans 
announced the execution of a Dane sentenced for sabotage and of 
another for killing a policeman. 

May 26.—The Germans rounded up many officials throughout 
Jutland, including the Governor of South Jutland, the head of the 
police force, and police chiefs of 2 towns. The commander of the frontier 
gendarmerie fired on the Germans who came to arrest him and was 
killed. 

May 30.—The Germans announced that 7 Danes had been sentenced 
to death for sabotage. 


ECUADOR. May 28.—A revolt broke out at Guayaquil, the chief 
port, headed by local troops and sailors. 

May 29.—The Carabinieri surrendered to the rebels, and communica- 
tions with Quito were cut. Crowds in the streets called for the return 
of the exiled President, José Ibarra, who was a candidate for the 
Presidency, in the elections to be held on June 4. 

May 30.—President del Rio resigned, and Dr. Allende, Vice-President 
of the Senate, took over the office. The rebels issued a proclamation 
stating that their movement had the support of students and the labour 
union and that new elections would be arranged by them, since those 
already announced for June 4 would be farcical, with their candidate, 
Dr. Ibarra, in exile. 
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Dr. Ibarra arrived back in the country from Colombia. 

May 31.—According to reports reaching Washington the Ecuadorean 
Democratic Alliance seized power from the acting President, Dr. Allende, 
and Gen. Alba, representing the Army and the “Revolutionary Van. 
guard’, assumed the leadership of a provisional Government in Quito, 

He declared their aims to be the “strengthening of the internationa} 
personality of Ecuador’”’, intensification of relations with other American 
republics, strong support of the United Nations, and repression of Nazi- 
Fascist activities. (These reports were not confirmed.) 

June 1.—Dr. Ibarra appointed a Cabinet, with Dr. Plaza, Minister of 
Government; Sefior Henriques, Foreign Affairs; Sefior Elazo, Finance: 
Sefior Salem, Public Works; Major Mancheno, Defence; Sefior Sanchez, 
Education; Sefior Calderon, Social Welfare; and Sefior Veintimella, 
Agriculture. The President issued a statement, promising to establish a 
Government on a democratic basis within 2 months, the people to 
exercise power through a constitutional assembly. 

June 5.—The new Government was recognized by Brazil. 


EGYPT. June 4.—The New Zealand Premier arrived in Cairo. 


EIRE. May 31.—The General Election was held, and resulted in 
Fianna Fail securing 76 seats; Fine Gael, 30; the Farmers, 11; Inde- 
pendents, 9; Labour, 8; and National Labour, 4. 

June 1.—Mr. de Valera stated that the elections had put an end to the 
political uncertainty which had prevailed since the inconclusive elec- 
tions a year previously. 


FRANCE. May 24.—It was learned that the Vichy authorities had 
instructed local authorities on the rules to be imposed on the population 
after an allied landing. Prefects were to have the power to engage and 
dismiss Civil servants, and all French authorities were to give the 
Germans “complete and loyal help”. If communication with the prefect 
became impossible, local authorities were to carry out the orders of the 
German Command. 

Marcel Bertrand, chief of Laval’s Storm Troop organization in Tunis, 
was sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude in Algiers. 

May 27.—Pétain, addressing the people of Nancy, said, according 
to the Paris radio, “‘To-day I come back to you at a tragic hour (after 
an air attack). Great trials have befallen us and still more severe ones 
will come. Remain faithful to your duty. Do not meddle in the afiairs 
of others. Otherwise you will draw upon yourselves terrible reprisals.” 

The Vichy police were reported to have arrested about 2,000 patriots 
in April, and the Germans were believed to have arrested an average of 
1,000 every week since Jan. 1. Official Vichy statistics showed that over 
3,000 acts of sabotage were committed in April. 

June 2.—Reports reached Switzerland that the Germans had 
devastated the Vézére Valley, south of Limoges, where a division of 
troops were attempting to deal with the patriot forces. Small towns and 
villages in the Brive district were destroyed and all males between 
18 and 40 deported to Germany. 


GERMANY. May 23.—The news agency published telegrams ex- 
changed by Hitler and Mussolini on the 5th anniversary of the Italo- 
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German military alliance, in which Hitler expressed his “‘unshakable 
belief that in spite of all difficulties that have to be overcome .. . the 
tripartite Powers will have victory”. 

May 25.—Goebbels, in Das Retch, said the forthcoming battle would 
be the heaviest ordeal for the German people. “This war is our greatest, 
but at the same time, our last chance’’, he went on. “Never before in our 
history has our national fate been compressed into a few decisions. 
They will definitely decide about our living and about our dying. We 
must now ... gather our whole strength to an extent which will put 
everything before into the shade.” 

May 26.—Goebbels in the Vélkischer Beobachter, said that of late 
allied airmen had not been content with the haphazard bombing of 
residential districts. “Civilians”, he said, “have been openly machine 
gunned and murdered. This is no longer war—it is premeditated 
murder. By such action the British and American pilots place them- 
selves outside the internationally recognized rules of war. Only by 
means of armed guards is it now possible to protect enemy airmen who 
have been shot down during such attacks from the fury of the people. 
It would be asking too much of us to demand that we employ German 
soldiers to protect the murderers of children . . . If this disgusting state 
of affairs goes on the world will also witness that we have ways and 
means of defending ourselves against these crimes. .. .” 

June 1.—The National Zeitung reported that Himmler had created 
S.S. battalions of mixed nationality to supervise foreign workers, and 
do propaganda and police work in Germany. They formed part of the 
ordinary S.S. and not of the Waffen S.S. The first battalion had taken 
the oath to Hitler in May, after 18 months of propaganda and recruiting. 
It contained 320 Dutchmen and Flemings. 

June 3.—The Overseas News Agency quoted a Wilhelmstrasse 
statement that “‘on the German side everything has been done for 
months to preserve Rome from such a fate (destruction, referred to by 
the Pope). Rome to-day can be regarded as a city free from armed 


forces’ ra 


GIBRALTAR. May 31.—Some 900 people who had been evacuated 
to Madeira in Sept. 1940 arrived back home. It was announced that all 
men between 18 and 22, including returned evacuees not engaged in 
war work, would be called up for 6 months’ service as A.A. gunners. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 24.—Mr. Churchill's review of foreign 
policy in Parliament. (see Special Summary.) . 

May 26.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Chelsea, said most people 
on the Continent now realized there was no chance of a German 
victory, and many of them were looking to Great Britain for advice and 
support. British prestige had never stood higher, but the Continentals 
were asking whether Britain would be strong enough to help, and 
whether she knew enough about the Continent to make her help useful 
and understanding. He had always replied that she would certainly be 
strong enough, and also had learnt that she must take a foremost part 
on European affairs. 

_There was virtual unanimity abroad over the immediate needs of 
Europe after the war—food, order, and freedom in its wide sense of 
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justice and social security. Continentals looked particularly to Britaig 
to help in re-establishing concord. Europe’s difficulties were tremend 
ous, and after giving some of the reasons for this he said the task before 
them was to find a new doctrine of life, not based upon materialism 
that would combine liberty and order. It was the general spirit of the 
British Commonwealth rather than the exact pattern of Britig 
institutions that many people in Europe would like to copy. Therd 
were obvious differences between the Commonwealth and the Continent: 
none the less, if Europe was to maintain its influence and make its 
contribution to world civilization it must have a common doctrine. The 
old laissez-faire liberalism had broken down, and after the war total- 
itarianism would have been destroyed, so if there was not to bea 
dangerous void they must find a new doctrine, based on the sanctity of 
human personality and the conviction that its development was the 
fundamental duty of civilized States. Men and women must be freed 
from a ruthlessly organized servitude; the liberties that Europe partic- 
ularly needed were those on which British liberties had been built up, 
step by step—security from arbitrary arrest, freedom of association, 
liberty of discussion, equal justice, religious toleration, etc. 

The two most urgent needs were a minimium standard of justice, and 
a minimum standard of political equality. By the first he meant no 
arbitrary arrest, fair trial by authorized procedure, no imprisonment 
without trial, and no executive interference with the regular process of 
law. By the second he meant no racialism and no caste that possessed 
special privileges. Europe’s immediate danger was not capitalism or 
Communism but nihilism—-“‘that dismal no-man’s-land in which 
devastation is complete’. If Europe were to survive as a great civilizing 
influence it must achieve a much greater unity than it had possessed 
for many years. British experience could be of inestimable value in 
building up this new cooperation. 

The Colonial Secretary presented to Parliament a Command Paper 
setting out a return of schemes made under the Colonial Development 
Act, 1940, from April 1, 1943 to Mar. 31, 1944, involving an expendi- 
ture of £4,113,927 for development and welfare schemes. Estimated 
expenditure on approved schemes since July, 1940 included {7,722,516 
for grants and loans for this work, which included agricultural and 
veterinary services, water supplies and irrigation, communications, 
education, medical, public health, and social services. 

Mr. Eden telegraphed to M. Molotov on the 2nd anniversary of the 
Treaty of Alliance to send his good wishes and those of the Government 
and people, and declaring that, side by side, and with their other allies, 
they would carry the assault to victory and so strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and understanding on which their alliance was based. 

The Government White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527) 
was presented to Parliament by the Minister of Reconstruction. 

Mr. Eden’s speech in Parliament closing the foreign policy debate. 
(see Special Summary.) . 

May 28.—638 repatriated prisoners of war from Germany arrived in 
Liverpool. 

May 29.--The report of the inter-allied committee of experts 
appointed to consider the future of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6531. 
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May 30.—Mr. Winant arrived back from a fortnight’s visit to the 
‘nited States. 

June 3.—Sir Stafford Cripps stated that in the year ended March 31 
british factories had delivered 27,273 aircraft and had also repaired 
3000. The output of spare parts was equivalent to between 50 and 60 
ircraft for every 100 new ones built, and in the past 12 months 60,000 
ero engines were delivered. 


REECE. May 23.—The Prime Minister sent messages to Mr. 
hurchill and Mr. Eden stating that the watchword of “Unity every- 
yhere against our common enemy to rid the country of the foreign 
hssassins’’ was now the watchword of every Greek, and that all Greek 
elegates in the Lebanon had decided to consign their differences to 
pblivion in order to work together for the liberation of Greece. 

May 24.—M. Papandreou was sworn in as Prime Minister and Min- 
ster for Foreign Affairs, with M. Venizelos as Vice-President of the 
ouncil, M. Dragoumis as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, M. 
Lambriandidis, Under-Secretary to the Premier, and M. Sakalis as 
finister without Portfolio. 

May 31.—Reports reaching Cairo showed that the Germans were 
mposing increasingly severe restrictions on the population in their 
uttempts to prevent arising. Martial law was in force in the Pelopon- 
ese, with a curfew at 6 p.m., and gatherings of more than 5 persons 
re forbidden. Civilians were not allowed to use postal, telephone, or 
elegraph services, and shipping and land transport were prohibited. 


ICELAND. May 24.—A 984 per cent vote was recorded in the 
plebiscite on Parliament’s decision to abrogate the treaty of union with 
Denmark. In 4 towns, including Reykjavik, 28,751 voted for severance 
and 179 against, while 27,893 voted for a republican constitution and 
p86 against. 


INDIA. May 24.—It was learned that Mr. Gandhi had invited Dr. 
ayakar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to give him their opinion on the political deadlock. 
May 31.—The Government announced that the Governor-General 
iad decided to establish a new Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, under Sir Ardeshir Dalal, who was appointed a Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. 


IRAQ. June 4.—Hamdi Pachachi, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, formed a Cabinet, with Ahmed Baban, Minister of Justice, 
and Mohamed Kubba, Social Affairs, as before, and Mustafa al Umari, 
the Interior, and Saleh Jabur, Finance. (Gen. Nuri es Said had resigned 
the Premiership owing to ill-health). 


May 24.—The Government issued a declaration on foreign 
policy with the following heads, (1) They repudiated the entire foreign 
policy of the Fascists, as contrary to the will and interests of the people. 
2) The Germans were the true enemies, and the war would be prose- 
cuted until the final defeat of Hitlerism. (3) They condemned the 
invasion of France, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania, and desired 
Albania to regain her independence as soon as possible. They intended 
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to adopt a policy of friendly cooperation so that the destruction done 
by the war might be repaired and investigation made to determine the 
injuries wrought by the Fascists. (4) They would contribute to the 
creation of a new international law in accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The neo-Fascist press reported that in Piedmont alone 3,000 men 
had reported to military and police posts, and large numbers in other 
northern provinces, in response to German warnings that any patriots 
who failed to do so before May 26 would be treated as outlaws and 
executed by shooting in the back. 

The German Oversea News Agency reported the execution of Admiral 
Campioni, former Governor of the Dodecanese, and Admiral Mascherra, 
former Governor of Leros, for laying down their arms after Italy 
surrendered. 

May 26.—It was stated in Naples that 35 young men had been put on 
trial at Lecce, in the heel of Italy, for reconstituting a Fascist group and 
obtaining information for the Germans. 

May 30.—The neo-Fascist authorities stated that 39,995 “outlaws” 
had reported at military and police posts by May 25 midnight; also that 
mopping-up operations on a large scale were begun next day. 

Gen. Clark,'speaking at Nettuno, said, ““We stand now on the threshold 
of Rome. Before many days have passed we shall have freed this first 
of European capitals from Nazi tyranny”. 

It was announced that the New Zealand Prime Minister had arrived 
in Italy to see Gen. Freyberg. 

June 5.—The King signed a decree stating that “‘on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, in agreement with the Cabinet Council itself’ he 
had nominated the Prince of Piedmont Lieutenant-General. He added, 
“In collaboration with responsible Ministers he will, in our name, 
superintend all matters of administration and exercise all royal pre- 
rogatives without exception, signing royal decrees, which will be 
countersigned and authenticated in the usual way”’. 

Marshal Badoglio was informed by Gen. Bencivenga that he had 
temporarily assumed the civil and military command of Rome in the 
name of the Royal Italian Government. 

The American Generals Johnson and Hume were appointed respec- 
tively military governor of Rome and head of Amgot services. Supplies 
of foodstuffs began to reach the city from Anzio. 

Mussolini issued a statement, according to the German News Agency, 
expressing his grief at the fall of Rome to the Anglo-American invaders, 
“for whom the gates to the fatherland were opened by the base treachery 
committed by the monarchy in Sicily and at Salerno’. The German 
High Command had declined to defend the city, as it well could have 
been defended, to spare the population further hardships. ‘We say 
to the Romans’’, he went on, ‘‘ ‘Do not yield morally to the invaders, 
who bring back to your city the men of unconditional surrender and a 


x >? 


Government which is led by Moscow agents’. 


THE NETHERLANDS.  /une 2.—It was announced that a separate 
Ministry of shipping had been formed and Mr. de Booy appointed to be 
Minister, and a new Department of Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture 
formed and temporarily placed under the Minister of Finance. Mr. 
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Kerstens, Minister of Trade, Commerce, and Shipping, resigned. Mr. 
Burger, Minister without Portfolio, was appointed Minister of Home 
Affairs, and Mr. van Boeyen, Minister of General Affairs. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. May 26.—The following appointments 
were announced: Minister of Labour, Mr. Midgley; Health and Local 
Government, Mr. Grant. The Ministry of Public Security was abolished 
and its functions transferred to the Home Ministry. The Ministry of 
Health was a new creation. 


NORWAY. May 23.—Swedish reports stated that hundreds of 
Quisling officials had been ordered to keep themselves in readiness to 
leave Oslo at 2 hours’ notice. Norwegian patriots secured copies of 
leaflets in English printed by the Germans for distribution among 
invading troops in the event of an allied attack, stating that the allied 
struggle was simply in the cause of Bolshevism and Jewry. 

May 25.—Swedish reports stated that 11 men had been executed for 
espionage and sabotage. Five of them were stated by the Germans to 
have been trained by “‘British agents’’ to remove certain Norwegians 
by ‘poison and dagger’. Reports reached Stockholm (passed by the 
German censor) that the response to-the mobilization of the 1921-23 
classes had been “poor”. The time limit for registering was extended 
to May 31. 

May 30.—A large factory of electrical equipment in Oslo was blown 
up in the night, and effective sabotage was reported from several places 
in the provinces. 

June 3.—The Germans announced the execution of 5 men for 
sabotage, for which they had been trained by British agents. Quisling 
told an S.S. detachment of Norwegian Nazis that the registration of 
men from 21 to 23 had not gone well everywhere, since youths were 
hiding when they were needed to “‘work for the people and the country”’. 
The mobilization would be enforced 100 per cent, however, and the S.5. 
would help to enforce it. 


POLAND. May 24.—Moscow report of establishment of a Soviet in 
Warsaw. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 26.—Pravda’s charges against the Government in London. 
See U.S.S.R.) 

June 5.—The Prime Minister in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 
PORTUGAL. May 25.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Con- 
gress of the Uniao Nacional, said that “on the hypothesis of a total 
German defeat the possibility arises of the constitution of three great 
hegemonies, Europe, Africa, and America, In fact, the British Empire, 
the United States, and Russia enjoy increasing power, and maintain 
dominant geographical and economic positions’. But international 
relations brought about by the war had created a state of affairs in 
which part of the autonomy of some nations had been destroyed. The 
after-war period alone would show whether those countries which at 
great sacrifice had attempted to control world affairs would succomb to 
the temptation to continue the war during the peace, or would obtain 
a peace that justified them for having made war. Whatever the future 
form of international organization Portugal would carry a greater 
laternational importance, implying greater responsibilities. 
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The facts seemed to point to the destruction of a purely continental 
Europe. Luckily, however, all Africa was dependent on Western 
Europe, forming with it, vis-d-vis America and from pole to pole, the 
material base of the role which it must continue to play in world 
affairs. 

Of the British alliance he said it was “‘a mutual and permanent 
understanding of a peninsular and colonial position on our side and 
certain services and guarantees that these positions ensure from the 
English side”. What was good for Portugal was good for England, and 
what was good for England was good for Western Europe; therefore it 
was unlikely to be affected by any international reorganization. 

In the course of her struggle Britain had 3 great objects: the consery- 
ation of a zone of peace in the peninsula; the maintenance of Atlantic 
ports; and facilities in the Azores. These had been satisfied. Why, then, 
were there still signs of discontent? They must understand the British 
position: England was fighting and suffering in an atmosphere of 
exhaltation created by the magnitude of her struggle and the gravity of 
her danger. Perhaps the Portuguese did not understand the greatness 
of this example, and especially the susceptibilities to which a delay, 
an objection, or refusal even in small matters could appear as an 
injustice. Total war tended to make people accord absolute values to 
the most innocent traffic among neutrals. 

May 26.—The liner Serpa Pinto, with refugees from Europe bound for 
Canada, was stopped by a U-boat in mid-ocean, and 2 U.S. citizens and 
a man stated to be a native of Canada were taken off, under threats 
of the liner being torpedoed. 

May 27.—The Congress of the Unido Nacional (the only political 
party allowed) passed motions on foreign policy, including the resolve 
to maintain, strengthen, and develop the alliance with Britain, includ- 
ing the Dominions, especially South Africa; to maintain and develop the 
Peninsula bloc; to develop good relations with France, with special 
reference to the defence of western Europe; to strengthen links with 
Brazil; and to collaborate with the U.S.A., recognizing its geographical 
position inside the “Atlantic Square’. 


SPAIN. May 31.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived back in Madrid. 


SWEDEN. May 29.—The Legation in Berlin was instructed to 
protest against the shooting down of a military aircraft by German 
fighters in the Baltic on May 14, at least 6 nautical miles from the 
coast of Latvia. It was officially announced in Stockholm at the same 
time that strategic reconnaissance over international waters by the 
Air Force formed part of Sweden’s neutrality watch. 


TURKEY. May 24.—The Grand National Assembly dealt with the 
Budget, providing for ordinary expenses at £1570 million and extra- 
ordinary expenditure of £1382 million, making a total of £T952 
million, of which 54 per cent was for national defence. 95 per cent of 
the expenditure was covered by ordinary taxation. ; 

May 25.—The arrest was announced of Gen. Ihsan Sabis, publisher 
of the German paper Tiirkische Post, who had been sending anonymous 
letters to President Inénii urging the Government to side with Germany 
against Russia. 
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May 28.—The press in general gave a good reception to Mr. Churchill's 
references to Turkey in his speech, but expressed surprise at his state- 
ment that Turkish military men had taken a “‘gloomy’”’ view of Russian 

rospects in the fighting in South Russia. Some papers questioned the 

relevance of the statement, and said that Turkey had been influenced 
not by operations in Russia but by the Allies’ position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Balkans, ‘‘which has not changed much during 
the last 3 months, thus justifying Turkish caution’’. 

May 30.—The Assembly passed the Budget by 396 votes to one. 
The Prime Minister reviewed the internal situation, and declared the 
people would cling to the Kemalist faith, and not let their youth be 
influenced by Right or Left wing ideologies. The Government were 
determined to thwart any reactionary activities. 

May 31.—Seven Bulgarian officers reached Turkey and said they 
wished to fight with the Russians. They were fired on at the frontier 
and one, a general, seriously wounded. 


U.S.A. May 30.—Mr. Hull received the British, Chinese, and Russian 


that the United States was now ready to open preliminary conversations 
on the general problem of post war security. 

A congress of Polish Americans held at Buffalo sent a memorial to 
President Roosevelt asking him not to permit the United States to be 
involved in designs against Poland and its future, whether in the east 
orin the west. Poland had the right to be free and have her territorial 
integrity maintained, and the occupation and retention of her soil by in- 
vading Russian armies would “establish an accomplished fact that 
would undoubtedly disturb the future of Europe and would be in total 
disregard of international morality and justice’”’. 

The congress claimed to represent 5 million Americans of Polish 
descent, and it was attended by delegates from 1,063 Polish-American 
organizations. 

President Roosevelt told the press that he envisaged a new and 
better League of Nations in the post-war world. He was working 
towards a unity of nations to prevent another war; they were older now 
and were not saying, as in 1914-18, that it was a war to end all wars, but 
they had the objective of joining with other nations for the security of 
general world peace. They wanted to provide machinery for talking 
things over with other nations without infringing the integrity of the 
United States or other nations. The object was to work so closely with 
other nations that if one nation or combination of nations started to run 
amok there would be sufficient unanimity of opinion among the 
others for the aggressor to be stopped before he got really started. 

The League of Nations had that purpose, but it got involved in 
American politics. It was to prevent this that he and Mr. Hull had been 
working on the new organization in consultation with Congressional 
leaders. In reply to a question he said the new organization would not 
be patterned on the League of Nations. : 

The President also said that, in his judgment, Spanish shipments to 
Germany had not been cut down enough yet. Essentially there was no 
change in United States policy towards Spain. 

May 31.—The Aircraft Production Board of the U.S. War Production 
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Board published figures of aircraft output showing a total for Britain 
and the U.S.A. since the war began of nearly 300,000. For the U.S.4 
the figures were: 1940, 6,086; 1941, 19,290; 1942, 47,873; 1943, 85 946 
1944, estimated at 100,000. 

German output was estimated at 110,000 aircraft since the war began, 
when she had a stock of some 24,000. Japan’s output was probably 
41,000. German output was now only some 75 per cent of that of 1942 
and it was estimated that over 40 per cent of their fighter production had 
been knocked out by bombing. 

June 1.—Mr. Hull gave, to the press, a categorical assurance that the 
small nations would be properly represented in the international post- 
war organization proposed by the United States, declaring that in that 





organization the welfare of each depended on the welfare of almost all, 


It was a mutual affair. He doubted, in matters of common interest and 
of self-interest, whether any nations, large or small, had any other 
purpose than to cooperate in legitimate and practicable international 
relationships. It was the entire disposition and purpose of the United 
States that all nations, especially the smaller ones, would get a position 
of equality with all others. 

The Secretary of War stated that the Army now had 3,657,000 troops 
oversea, or nearly 47 per cent of the whole Army. By the end of 1944 
the figure would be more than 5 million. The Army Air Force had over 
75,000 planes. 

- June 2.—The War Man-power Commissioner announced that on or 
before July 1 the Commission would institute semi-compulsory contro! 
over the employment of all industrial male workers of 17 and upwards. 

June 3.—The State Department announced that 84 Finnish firms 
were included in a new black list, for the first time, and 53 Swedish. 

The House of Representatives passed, by 280 votes to 23, a Bill 
providing funds as follows: Lend-lease, $3,450 million odd; U.N.R.R.A, 
$450 million, and the Foreign Economic Administration, $194 million. 

June 5.—Mr. Stettinius stated that the success of U.N.R.R.A. 
would be placed in grave jeopardy if the United States failed to provide, 
and in time, its share of the funds needed. (The Bill passed by the Houce 
appropriated $450 million, whereas $800 million had been asked for), 
The $800 million was the minimum contribution by the U.S.A. which 
was necessary to provide for the first 6 months active operations by 
U.N.R.R.A.; the $450 million voted was required for the advance pro- 
curement of those supplies that must be bought ahead of time if they 
were to be on hand when needed, but the other $350 million was required 
for other supplies equally essential to the first 6 months’ active relie! 
operations—it was an essential part of the amount needed now. 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Curtin. 

The Washington Post, referring to the successes in Italy, said there 
were now 5,200,000 Americans serving outside the United States, with 
millions more in training, but it should be remembered that it had 
taken the better part of 3 years “to get where we are in the war’’, and 
even now the problem would be an impossible one if in the European 
theatre the bulk of the German Army were not on the Eastern front 
Any doubts as to whether U.S. policy after the war should be one 0! 
co-operation ought to be dispelled “‘by the contemplation of the fact 
that the victory we hope to win would be beyond our power but for 
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the allies who have made it possible for us to build up our strength in 
scurity and relative leisure’. 

The Polish Premier, M. Mikolajczyk, arrived in Washington for confer- 
ences with high U.S. officials on Polish and general European questions. 


U.S.S.R. May 22.—Marshal Stalin received the representatives of the 
Polish National Council. 

May 24.—Moscow radio reported the establishment of a Polish 
Soviet in Warsaw and said representatives of it had arrived in Moscow; 
also that the ‘“‘First National Polish Army would now be formed.”’ 

May 28.—It was understood that the Government had informed the 
Bulgarian Government that they must cease to aid Germany by putting 
naval and air bases at her disposal and otherwise helping the German 
war efforts; also that they must allow the establishment of Russian 
Consulates at Varna, Burgas, Rustchuk, Plovdiv, and elsewhere to 
make sure that promises not to help Germany were carried out. 

Pravda charged the Polish Government in London with pursuing a 
policy of inaction in Poland and energetic action outside it in opposition 
to the cause of Allied victory. It was quite likely that the ““Sosnkovski- 
Kukiel-Kot group’ were correct in saying they knew nothing about the 
National Polish Council or its delegates in Moscow, since “these 
gentlemen, who style themselves a Government, in general know 
nothing and can know nothing about what goes on in the fighting and 
living Poland of the people’. 

June 1.—Mr. Eric Johnston, chairman of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, arrived in Moscow as the guest of the Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade. 

Red Stay denounced Gen. Franco’s courtship of the Allies, and said 
“fictions, whatever their kind, cannot save him, because the Spanish 
people will have the final word. Franco is presenting an agreement made 
with the United States and Britain as a gift to the Allies. He never 
attacked the Western Powers because he did not want to. He was as 
helpless to attack Gibraltar as he would have been to prevent a German 
invasion of Spain’. He had not been strong enough to enter the war on 
Hitler’s side and was now trying to make a virtue of necessity, and to 
obtain the Allies’ support in exchange for fictitious services. 

Izvestia also published an attack on the Spanish Government. 


VATICAN CITY. June 2.—The Pope, in a broadcast, said the 
Eternal City had had to learn by experience how fast the existing 
methods of warfare had become even more ferocious, but he did not 
overlook the fact that the threat of air attacks on districts not beyond 
the outer part of Rome had given way to a conduct that showed greater 
regard. He still hoped the city might be spared from becoming a theatre 
of war. He did not hesitate, he said, to repeat that “‘whoever dares to 
raise a hand against Rome would be guilty of matricide in the eyes of 
the civilized world and in the eternal judgment of God”’. 

After referring to the hardships of the population and the efforts made 
by the Vatican to provide foodstuffs, he said that while the world was on 
the threshold of even more dramatic and decisive events, yet increasingly 
numerous were the discussions reverting to the question of peace, which 
were now attracting a larger number of people despite the fact that 
the voices of moderation were mingled with those of open violence. 
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Quoting Cicero’s dictum that victory was by nature insolent and 
haughty, ‘“‘complete victory or complete destruction—there is no other 
alternative for peoples and nations’, he said, ‘“‘once this thought is in 
fused into the mind it turns even those who by nature would be inclined 
to accept a reasonable peace. Those possessed by such a thought are 
carrying on as if in the grip of a hypnotic dream through unheard of 
sacrifices, dragging others with them in a conflict of exhaustion, the 
spiritual and social consequences of which threaten to become the 
curse of the future. It is therefore of the highest importance that honest 
solutions be found—solutions which are not merely partly successful 
but true and enduring, so that in the days of peace no new threat can 
evolve. Any solution must reflect the thought that responsibility for 
wars to-day, as in the past, can only with difficulty be placed on peoples 
or nations as such. We have several times made concrete suggestions 
for international collaboration on the indispensable basis of Christian 
principles. . .. To-day we limit ourselves to pointing out that any just 
solution of the world conflict must consider, as two very distinct and 
important questions—(1) the guilt of causing or prolonging a war; (2) the 
the terms of peace and their guarantee. This distinction leaves un- 
touched the tenets that the just expiation for acts of violence . . . does 
not depend on the conduct of the war, but is a necessary guarantee 
against armed attempts. A just policy must leave to the vanquished a 
hope or rather a faith that its vital necessities will be safeguarded. 
Therefore we hope the rulers will keep in mind the fundamental principles 


which inspired the words of Marcus Claudius Marcellus—‘Conquer 
yourself, keep your temper, spare the vanquished, help the fallen foe 
to his feet’.”’ 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 1.—The King issued a declaration to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in which he expressed the greatest admir- 
ation for the deeds of the people fighting the Germans in Yugoslavia, 
and said that if their heroism was to bear full fruit it was “essential 
that there should be unity among all of us who are devoted to the 
sacred task of liberation”. He therefore appealed to all his people to 
lay aside their differences and postpone all political issues till after the 
war, when they would be free to express their will as to the organization 
of the State. In this, as in all things, he was at his people’s service. 

He had accordingly resolved to form a new Government which, with- 
out regard to-political views, would consecrate itself to the purpose of 
working with all those elements in the country who were actively 
resisting the enemy; he had entrusted the task of leading it to Dr. 
Subasitch, the Ban of Croatia, but as it could fulfil its task only in full 
collaboration with all resistance elements, he had directed him to 
establish contact with those elements before deciding en the final com- 
position of the Government. 

King Peter stated in an interview that Dr. Subasitch would leave soon 
for Bari to’see representatives of Marshal Tito, and Gen. Mihailovitch 
would be asked to send a representative there. He believed Mihailo- 
vitch would agree to collaborate with Tito; if not, then his value to the 
country was finished. Gen. Mihailovitch would be instructed to start 
fighting the Germans. 
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